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OUR TWELFTH NUMBER will be on God and the Writer. The issue will 
be dedicated to the memory of Professor Andrew R. Morehouse, one of 
Yale’s most beloved teachers. His thought stemmed from profound 
religious conviction and his life was a serene example of tolerance 


and charity. 


THE THIRTEENTH Issue will treat a subject which has been currently 
rousing storms among critics, Romanticism. The probable title of the 
number will be Romanticism Revisited. 


WITH REGRET we announce the departure from New Haven of our 
business manager, Robert Morris. For the past three years he has relieved 
the editor of many duties in the financial accounts and circulation. 


B. DE BOER #s our agent with excluswwe right of distribution to the 
New York City bookstore trade. He is also entitled to solicit business 
from bookstores located elsewhere. His address is P. O. Box 761, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


PLEASE NOTE change of address: after September 1, 1953, T. Bieber’s 
French Book Store will be at 146 Mohegan Avenue, New London, 
Connecticut. 























MIRIAM KOSHLAND, translator* 


Two Love Poems from the 
French Colonies 


GUY TIROLIEN 
Guadeloupe 


THE SOUL OF THE BLACK LAND 


Your breasts of black satin, plump and glistening 
your arms flexible and long with rippling smoothness 
this white smile 

of eyes 

in the darkness of your face 

arouse in me tonight 

the muffled rhythms 

the beating hands 

the slow chants 

by which our sisters 

black and nude 

far in the land of Guinea 

intoxicate themselves 

and make rise in me 

tonight 

Negro twilights heavy 

with sensual emotion 

because 

the soul of the black land where the ancients sleep 
live and speak 

tonight 

in the restless power along your concave loins 

in the indolent bearing of a proud step 

leaving when you go 

dragging after your steps 

the savage call of nights 

dilating and filling 

the boundless pulsation of feverish tom-toms 
because 

above all in your voice 

your voice of such nostalgic quality 

your voice which remembers 

quivers and cries 

tonight 

the soul of the black land where the ancient sleep. 


*MIRIAM KOSHLAND has made an extensive anthology of negro poetry in 
the French language. Her translations of French colonial poetry have 
appeared in several literary periodicals. 
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LEOPOLD SEDAR-SENGHOR 


Sen 
- SONG 


(For two flutes and a far-away tom-tom) 


Was this the night of the Maghreb? I leave Mogador 
to the platinum blondes. 

Was this the night of the Maghreb? It was also the Night 
our jewelled night 

From before our birth the ineffable night: you dressed 
your hair before the mirror of my eyes. 


We were sitting in anguish in the shadow of our secret 
In an anguish of waiting which made your nostrils tremble. 
Do you remember, this rumor of peace? From the lower city 
wave after wave 
Came beating at our feet. A far-away lighthouse was calling 
at my right 
On the left, so close to my heart, the strange immobility 
of your eyes. 
AH! These sudden flashes in the wintering night— 
I could read your face— 
And I drank your face, awful in its long alternating flashes 
which set on fire my thirst 
And in my astonished heart, in my heart of silence 
Sounds barking far away, bursting like grenades. 


Then the bronze chewing of the sand, the palpable 
beating in the leaves. 

The black guards became giant gods of Eden; the little 
moonfaced owls 

Weighed gently on their arms—their happiness burnt us. 

Listening to our hearts we could hear them fighting, 
far-off at Fadjoutt 

We heard the earth tremble under the victorious feet 
of the athletes 

The voice of the Beloved sing the dark splendor 
of the Lover. 

And we did not dare to move our trembling hands, 
and our lips opened and closed. 

If the eagle would throw himself suddenly upon our 
breasts with a wild cry like a comet! ... 

And would carry me away, unresisting toward the 
horrible song of the rocks and of your eyes. 


We shall have other nights, Sopé: you will come back 
to this bench of shadow 
You will always be the same and you will not be the same. 
What does it matter? Across your metamorphosis I shall adore 
the face of Koumba Tam. 




















YVON BELAVAL 


The Author and Love 


“There are people who would never have been in love if they had never 
heard of love.” One must go even farther than La Rochefoucauld, for 
love appears only when the Word is the intermediary: even when love 
comes like a bolt, it bursts forth in the blue skies of language. It would 
seem that for a long time love presented little variation in rural regions 
where people did not read. Today magazines and moving pictures 
popularize the patterns of passion. The heart is never so subtle (I do not 
say “so true”) as in those places where the pressure of language is most 
felt and where conversation is most elaborated. There is something more 
than mere prejudice in the contrast between the “scientific” man’s 
simplicity—Euler’s “What does that prove?” after a performance of 
Phédre—and the “literary” man’s complexity; for the names of d’Urfé, 
Marivaux, Stendhal, and Proust sufficiently recall the influence of literary 
salons. Where does this lead us? It leads us to believe that the writer 
exerts more debatable action on any field other than on concepts of love. 

The writer, however, does depend on his environment, and it is 
important to understand just where his own, personal work begins. It is 
not in the demonstration of a positive truth: even if he is inspired by 
such a truth—as Stendhal in his dependence on the Ideologists, Zola 
on Claude Bernard and Dr. Lucas, Surrealism on psychoanalysis—he is 
not their discoverer. Certainly some people claim that Sade anticipates 
Krafft-Ebing by a century: but quite clearly there is exaggeration here, 
for the “perversions” in Les 120 Journées are progressively arranged 
according to the penalities in the French penal Code of the XVIIIth 
century and it happens, as we shall see later, that erotic imagination is 
patterned on reality. Even if the writer did discover a positive truth, he 
would not admit it in a scientific way; he would try to surprise it as 
one surprises a personal secret. In testimony whereof we have certain 
literary themes and devices: confessions, letters, discovered manuscripts, 
the roof removed by the Devil (at this point we arrive at de-tectum, the 
etymon of “detective”). The writer attains one of our deepest aspira- 
tions—Gygeés’ ring, Alberich’s cloak, Siegfried’s helmet—the power to 
see without being seen. That invisible man transforms himself, because 
he can no longer be seen, into complete liberty in the face of destinies. 
No matter how objective he claims to be, his worth lies only in his own 
vision. He gives us something to see. The eye of the scientist, impersonal 
and anonymous, remains absent from his discovery. But the writer's gaze 
is always there, and that is why I too become part of that gaze. His 
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vision makes me an onlooker or contemplator, while strictly speaking 
there is no such thing as a scientific “sight.” 

Thereupon I take sides. Giving something to be seen means giving 
something to be expected. But let us be on our guard! Even if the 
unexpectedness of the story may be a factor in the interest it arouses, 
the writer's true powers are not used for that purpose. If he is content 
merely with that element, as in detective stories, we scarcely deem him 
a writer. The masterpiece is the work that one re-reads. I know the 
story of Oedipus: it is given in advance, or, if need be, revealed ahead 
of time by the narrator or the chorus. Yet, each time, I wait for it; each 
time my waiting is rewarded with the same surprises. What does that 
mean, except that I no longer belong to the time of every-day activity, 
and even less to the anticipation of the scientist already in possession of 
a law? My anticipation is infallible: besides I am not dealing with the 
reappearance of a fact but the reoccurrence of an event; not with mechan- 
ical repetition, but with the repetition of the unique; not with an experi- 
ment rebegun, but with a resurrection. The writer is master of life. 

Suppose we compare scientific and literary description, for example 
a page of Krafft-Ebing with a page of Sade. What differences do we 
find? It can be summed up as: the writer's powerlessness to say only 
what is. From the start he fixes my anticipation in an unreal time of 
which the future, even if known, keeps nevertheless the fascination of 
a future. And since his gaze attracts my gaze, since I have taken sides, 
what he makes me wait for and what is going to be is indissolubly for 
me what must be or what should be. Krafft-Ebing describes desires. 
With Sade desire stands out as something desirable. Little does it matter 
whether I accept or refuse this something that is desirable, whether I 
find it thrilling or repulsive. By the very fact that Sade, even though 
he claims to be doing so, is not speaking to me as a scientist, by the 
very fact that he is giving something to be seen, to be lived, to be waited 
for, he is no longer showing me a positive truth, he is intent on captivat- 
ing, he is preaching, he is transmuting fact into value. Immediately one 
notices that the writer does not fall into the sophism with which moral 
theorists are reproached when they claim to draw from what is that 
which must be. The writer's gaze, we repeat, has never been objective. 
What if the author proclaims himself a realist, a naturalist? It is only too 
clear that he does so only after having attributed a human value, not 
an epistemological one, to the objectivity he claims: so he cannot jump 
from fact to value, from logic to sentiment, but constantly moves in the 
realm of values. Far from being vulnerable to the moralist’s sophism, 
rather is he exposed to the opposite sophism: that of descending from 
value to fact. How many works are impoverished by didactic concern! 
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How many sins our novelists and dramatists commit in the name of 
Philosophy! It is in his ability to dominate and, as it were, to forget 
his objective information that the creator is recognized. 

Thus there is not and cannot be realistic art if one defines the real 
by scientific truth or the acts of commonplace existence. In vain may 
the artist try to disavow himself: even if he merely presents me with 
some familiar utensil, his glance immediately changes it into a work of 
art and I can only feign concern about its utility. Out of the object of 
a desire, he makes an object to be desired. To what, better than love, 
could this power be applied? The scientific vocabulary instructs us about 
what is, but its power is exhausted in the course of this instruction; it 
describes the object of desire, the acts of desire, but it leaves them in 
front of us as mere things. On the contrary the artist's vocabulary is, 
like all love, both appeal and necessity; its descriptions are creative. Instead 
of becoming exhausted while it comes into being, its strength is attained 
through its renascent qualities; like love, its power is in repetition, in 
the return of the unforeseen to the heart of the foreseeable, a continued 
endless re-creation. Each time, it gives a new form to the most hackneyed 
subjects. But let us not understand form in its usual sense: the applica- 
tion of new symbols, or old symbols in new combinations, to some objec- 
tive being: this formalism is possible only in the gazeless world of the 
scientist. Let us think rather of Aristotelian forms. The form of the eye 
is vision. Saying that the artist’s eye exercises its function means saying 
that he vitalizes matter by his vision, that he animates this matter, that 
he gives it structure, that he gives it finality in the realm of art which 
has no finality. The Alps existed, but people (like Montaigne, for 
example) saw them only with eyes devoid of form. It is doubtless not 
mere coincidence if Rousseau imvents mountains at the time when 
geologists (Sténon, Leibnitz, Buffon, finally Lehmann who in 1756 gave 
precision to the idea that mountains have different ages and histories) 
succeed in discovering them. But what did not exist in any way what- 
soever before Rousseau was Rousseau’s vision. The same is true of love, 
ever rebegun, ever reinvented in each artistic vision. 

Consequently one can admit without diminishing the irreducible 
originality of his creation that the writer expresses the needs of his epoch. 
It is sufficient to understand that he does not limit himself to saying 
better and distinctively what others say badly and confusedly. He does 
not correct what was badly expressed, he brings what had not been 
expressed at all; he does not direct our attention toward existing reality, 
he gives reality to existence; even if he comes after the discovery, he is 
still the first inventor. One can also admit, without belittling any of his 
powers, that the artist’s action is not in the realm of facts: for, certainly, 
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by modifying distribution of work, economic laws have exerted on the 
relationship between man and woman an influence which is out of pro- 
portion to that of all poems. But these facts have a value; they are 
approved or they are deplored: it is in terms of these values that the 
writer brings in his own values, that he reassesses dreams, that he trans- 
forms our outlook, that he alters the meaning of our acts. Is this 
granting him too much? In any case it will still be true—and that 
means more than one is likely to think—he pushes back the horizons 
of our waking dreams and enriches the inner melody that consoles us 
in our disappointments. 

Let us define his task more clearly. In ideas and gestures, what is 
more arid than love? One thinks of the mechanical repetition of the 
mentally ill, or perhaps less unjustly of the repetition in the processes 
of nature. One speaks of daring books: if it is only a question of the 
content, how insignificant this audacity appears when compared with 
that of a physician or a psychoanalyst! Moreover, the writer's language 
is itself quite limited if we consider only what he can describe (we do 
not say: suggest) of the ideas and acts of love. A language is all the 
more rich for having to designate a greater number of different things 
and regulate a greater number of different operations. That is, as we 
know, the case of a technical language where each object, each instrument, 
each part of the object or instrument, each operation must be defined 
by an unequivocal term. A descriptive vocabulary is the more rich for 
offering more to imitate and construct. Now it is clear that the sentiments 
of love are not distinct ideas, that love is not constructed, and that its 
imitatable acts are so meager as to offer no indications of progress 
through the centuries (the celebrated little frescoes of Pompeii can be 
compared to shameful photographs that are clandestinely sold today). 

If the writer instructs us about nothing that everybody does not 
already know, how can we explain that strange power which so worries 
men who govern or educate and which so easily turns into scandal? We 
know the answer: it is because the author gives something to be lived. 
More exactly, it is because the writer, by his gaze, kindles my gaze and 
together we look at the very thing that must not be looked at together. 
Every social order knows that, in the presence of love, it is striking against 
a force whose origin largely escapes it, and which must be hidden and 
tamed if its threat is to be countered. From Daphmnis and Chloe to 
Poullain de la Barre,’ from the Voyage de Bougainville to the surrealist 


1Poullain (or Poulain) de la Barre, the author of De l’égalité des deux sexes 
(1673) and De l’excellence des hommes contre l’égalité des sexes (1675), uses 
Cartesian duality (the mind has no sex) to prove woman’s equality. Here we 
are thinking of the end of the second volume. Inspired by Plato, this ending is 
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poem, love obstinately resumes its dream of “return to Nature,” which 
sometimes becomes a flight from political duty and always presents a 
contestation of social order. It is moreover, because of its private character, 
the affirmation of individualism. Faced with the double threat, what will 
society do? Once it did not hesitate, in order to remove it from girlish 
dreams, to damage with whitewash a stained glass window by Da Vinci, 
depicting in a quite innocent way, the loves of Psyche.? Today we have 
progressed beyond that. So society will resign itself, as it does in the 
western world, to recognizing to a certain degree “the rights of Nature,” 
and, so to speak, to making natural what was not natural for it, or 
else, as seems to have been attempted in the USS.R., it will show that 
man’s nature is political, in order to try to politicize the expression of 
love. Whatever society does, the writer will remain for it an object of 
suspicion whenever he takes love for a theme. It is not because of what 
he reveals, since, except sometimes for adolescents, this is a secret for 
no one, and the scientific writer reveals it too. Scientific description how- 
ever, is offered as knowledge which can have practical application, as a 
disciplinary and policing instrument, while artistic description is partici- 
pation in looking in the world of what is desired. What is said by the 
writer, because it is a writer who says it, becomes irreparable. Just as in 
a family gathering something is said, and from the moment of its utter- 
ance becomes irreparable, even though it came as a surprise to no one. 

True, making a distinction between love and eroticism, one sees that 
society reacts in very different fashion to the two. Since love is an 
“ideal,” society does not feel so grave a threat; it has more command over 
it. An ideal implies the inaccessible, even most often the unattainable. Is 
there need of recalling the literary themes of this inaccessibility: the 
Father, the Husband, the Castle, the rope ladder, family honor, social 
rank—and one could go on to the metaphysical obstacle, the other 
person’s liberty which is emphasized by Existentialism? Is there need of 
repeating the names of all the far away divinities which the poet uses 
in addressing his love? Need one remark that the most touching stories 
end tragically, only love comedies coming to a happy conclusion? Besides, 
love demands leisure. Is a lover engaged in a profession? He has been, 
only for a short time, in any case, in literature. Love, as a noble or 
middle-class occupation, expressed a noble or middle-class idealism, not 
only recognized but proper for the social environment. It sufficed that 


still nearer to the eighteenth century, in its appeal for a return to nature as 
opposed to the prejudices of society. Here there is a curious and as yet unrecog- 
nized outcome of Descartes’ methodical doubt. 


2 This window may be seen in the Chantilly Museum. 
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the author not depart too much from the recommended norm in order 
to be allowed to offer the spectacle of passion. 

With eroticism it is quite different. Whether nature or diabolical 
force, for society it represents the enemy. Exasperated by its own excesses, 
seeking satiation to be found only in annihilation, it looks for an inac- 
cessible goal which is no longer that of love. The latter wishes possession, 
intimate and unadorned presence. Love remains a social phenomenon 
because it takes place between people. On the contrary, with eroticism, 
we fall into the impersonal and cosmic state of “ecstasy.” Its gaze, which 
depersonalizes, is far from resembling the abstract gaze of the scientist; 
it is the criminal’s gaze, and there is nothing about it that cannot be 
said about crime, whether we censure it with horror, or praise its beauty 
and creative powers. Associated with destruction and death—the impor- 
tant epochs of eroticism are those of great carnage and revolution—it 
seems pathological—both for the group in which it is raging and for the 
individual—and at the same time grandiose. It is linked with the idea 
of evil. Before Baudelaire, for whom “the single supreme pleasure of 
love lies in the certainty of doing evil,” Sade insisted at length on this 
attraction “... such an attraction, that independently of all voluptuousness 
it is enough to fire all passions and plunge into the same delirium as 
the very acts of lubricity,” so that, as he goes on to say, “I am perfectly 
sure that it is not a libertine’s goal which stimulates us, but the idea of 
evil . . .” Inevitably one calls to mind William Blake’s maxim, “Good 
is the passive that obeys Reason. Evil is the active springing from Energy.” 
And one understands how the writer, when he takes possession of this 
energy, appears unusually dangerous to society. “In truth,” observes one 
critic, speaking of Henry Miller,? “one does not see the social body 
becoming very excited about attacks against God, country, humanity, 
virtue, morality, and all manner of powers, or shuddering with horror 
at the exaltation of evil in all its forms including crime. But let Sade, 
Flaubert, Baudelaire, D. H. Lawrence, or Joyce speak of sex, in any way 
other than by allusion, suggestion, or symbol, immediately they are 
barred by society, deprived of all artistic dignity, liable to legal action. 
The strange thing is that they are at the same time secretly read, absolved, 
and even often admired by each and every one. Sade has become the 
‘divine marquis,’ the others easily become heroes, saints, and martyrs.” 

What shall we conclude from this? It is clear that if love is as 
eternal as poetry, just as certain poetic forms are disappearing—odes, 
tragedy, etc.—so certain forms of passions are disappearing or weakening: 
the romances of chivalry, the gallantry of literary salons, perhaps Roman- 


3M. Nadeau, Mort et transfiguration d’Henry Miller, in Les Temps Modernes, 
No. 81, p. 131. 
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tic love. The observer of our times can well wonder whether the technical 
universe in which we live is not exercising a more general erotization 
on us (in place of the damseuse, a star that was visible only to a privileged 
public, we have the film star who can at the same moment, awaken the 
dreams of city and village, merchant and workman), a more diffused 
form of eroticism (the promiscuity, the anonymity of large centers of 
population allow each person the audacity, the abandon, the “adventure” 
which was reserved for those alone who traveled in foreign lands or far 
from their places of residence), a more physical form (stereotyped tasks, 
the passivity of more and more mechanized pleasures create a vacuum 
and boredom in the mind which the rhythm of habit and initiative used 
to fill in, and which curiously enough seem to have the effects of leisure 
and idleness). In any case two things seem to be characteristic of our 
times: the search for greater sincerity between the sexes, the desire to 
place woman no longer either too high, as a Madonna, nor too low, as a 
_ servant, but to make her truly the counterpart of man; the effort of 
governments and educational systems to treat the sexual question openly. 
Thus we should not be astonished at seeing writers more freely publishing 
what used to be the secrets of the confessional, the doctor's office, or the 
forbidden shelves of the libraries. Nevertheless the writer must watch out: 
if he keeps his power, he risks losing his public to modern vehicles of 
expression—the films, the radio, the magazines, and digests—whose 
success and income depend on the mediocrity of their level, and which 
can easily be controlled by the state. The writers’ present liberty is perhaps 
ephemeral and more threatened than ever. If that liberty were to be lost, 
love—and society—would, in one blow, lose the most irreplaceable of 
all its creators. 


YVON BELAVAL is the author of several volumes treating philosophical 
and literary questions. One of his recent books is on Diderot. 
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Eros and Restif 


“That filthy Restif .. .,”, an expression from the pen of the late Charles 
Brunetiére, is as succinct as the decree handed down by the honorable 
Gustave Lanson, who modestly covered his eyes at the thought of Le 
Paysan perverti and Les Comtemporasmes and wrote in his history of 
French literature, “Restif de la Bretonne . . . scarcely belongs any more 
to literature.” 


In his preface to Restif’s works, reduced from two hundred volumes 
to nine large tomes, Henri Bachelin very justly scoffs at the disdain of 
these pontiffs and at the academic silence which reigns in regard to the 
author of Monsieur Nicolas and the Nwits de Paris. Bachelin exclaims, 
“, .. But if anyone waited for the University! It is waiting itself for writers, 
true writers, those who do not live on what others have done, those who 
are not hermit crabs—it is waiting, I say, for them to make their own 
ratings among themselves, as accurately or even better than itself, since 
their critical acumen is attested by the adage: he who can do more, can 
do less.” 


In truth, Restif de la Bretonne did not have to wait for the tardy 
reconsideration of recent years in order to be “classified,” alive or dead, 
by his peers. In 1798, Schiller, informing Goethe of the publication of 
Monsieur Nicolas, wrote: “Have you perchance read that unusual work 
Le Coeur humain dévoilé? . .. 1 have never before encountered so violently 
sensuous a nature. It is impossible not to become interested in the great 
number of characters, especially the women, who pass before one’s eyes, 
and in the numerous characteristic scenes which paint, so vividly, the 
customs and manners of the French. I have so rarely had the oppor- 
tunity . . . of studying men in real life, that such a book appears priceless 
to me.” 

Beaumarchais, Sénac de Meilhan, Rivarol, Sébastien Mercier, who 
with Bernardin de St. Pierre (of all people) attempted to have Restif 
elected to the Academy, Fontanes who, after having contributed to his 
marital troubles, was pallbearer at his funeral, all these recognized in him 
a talent before which the Institute, although closing its doors to him, 
was obliged to bow. “Monsieur de la Bretonne possesses genius,” opined 
the president in answer to an encomium pronounced by Mercier, “but 
he lacks good taste.” Mercier raised his hands toward the dome of the 
Institute, “Well, gentleman, who of us has genius?” 

Gérard de Nerval, who had so many reasons for recognizing in the 
author of Revies a first incarnation of his own chimeras, placed him 
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among his favorite “Illuminés” in a study which appeared in three 
issues of the Revue des Deux Mondes in 1850. Buloz, founder of the 
periodical, had branded Balzac with the epithet, in his opinion an insult- 
ing one, of “Restif of the XIXth century.” Thus Buloz had implicitly 
granted the title of “Balzac of the XVIIIth century” to La Bretonne who 
was later to be named the “pithecanthrope of Balzac” by Paul Bourget. For 
La Vie de mon pére by the aforesaid pithecanthrope the same Paul 
Bourget composed a preface in 1929 which was first published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. This essay is, if not the finest homage, at least 
the most unexpected which literature of our century has given Restif, 
finally correcting the unfortunate blunder of Remy de Gourmont who 
in 1900 was still taken in by the false modesty of Brunetiére and Lanson: 
“It is for their filthy content that Restif’s ludicrous novels are read.” 
When the eminent historian Funck Brentano proclaimed that Restif 
de la Bretonne was “the greatest eighteenth-century writer,’ he was only 
ratifying, after this long debate, the opinion of writers. 

Is it then a question of clearing the poor Griffon, the “Hibou specta- 
teur,’ the “dateur” of the Ile Saint Louis of the accusation of erotomania 
which pious folk so long placed at the head of their complaints against 
the Nuits de Paris, Monsieur Nicolas and the too little known Drame 
de la Vie? That would be taking away from Restif's life and work, not 
the spice (Heaven forbid! ) but the essential pathos. Our century, better 
prepared than the preceding age, by Freud, surrealism, André Gide, 
Aragon, Céline, Faulkner, Henry Miller, and Jean-Paul Sartre to evaluate 
the role of Eros in the drama of existence, is no longer likely to be 
shocked or excited by the whims of the “Jean-Jacques des Halles,” the 
“Casanova des taudis,” to whom frivolous Monselet (in the age of hoop- 
skirts) attributed by guess and as an annual average including the last 
day of the year “three hundred sixty-five women (and the most beautiful 
ones in the world): shop girls, cheap women, and socialites.” Really? 
Monselet, paving the way for Pierre Louys, was outdoing Restif’s own 
exaggeration in the Calendrier. There the list of women to whom La 
Bretonne claimed he owed the only felicity in his needy existence num- 
bered only a little over seven hundred. Recent biographers of Restif, 
Funck Brentano and the equally learned Tabarant, after making a close 
examination of these amorous statistics, find only a relatively small number 
they consider authentic. Le Drame de la vie, contenant un homme tout 
entier, piece en treize actes des ombres et des pieces réguliéres, through 
the titles of the principal plays (Madame Parangon ou le Pouvoir de 
la Vertu, Zefire ou la Fille Amante, Agnés et Adélaide, ou le Dangereux 
échange, Rose et Eugénie, ou les inconvénients d'un imprudent mariage, 
Elise, ou ’ Amante de mérite, Louise et Thérése, ou l Amour et |’ Amitié, 
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Virginie, ou la Nature fécondant l’ame, Sara ou la Fausse tendresse, 
Félicité, ou le dernier amour, Filette reconnue), gives sufficient informa- 
tion about the dozen or so women who truly counted in Restif’s life 
after his important childhood love for Jeannette Rousseau. 


“La treiziéme revient, c’est toujours la premiére.” Jeannette Rousseau, 
it is known, was the vision which haunted him throughout his life, even 
in the midst of his erotic garret adventures with Zefire, Elise, Sara, and 
Felicitette as well as during his love for Madame Parangon (Madame 
Fournier, the wife of the master printer in Auxerre in whose house he 
spent his years as apprentice), for Rose Bourgeois, a shopkeeper's daughter 
who was nothing more than the muse who inspired him to become an 
author, for the pert little milliners to whom, in his late forties, he merely 
passed love notes through key holes, for the mysterious Marquise de 
Montalembert “la Vaporeuse,” whom he met only once at a supper given 
by Pelletier de Morfontaine, but to whom we owe the Nuwsts de Paris. 
He even exhumed Jeannette Rousseau from the tomb in which she had 
been resting for three years, presenting her (in her sixties) in the last 
pages of Le Drame de la vie, and accomplishing, before the final curtain, 
the deathbed marriage of which he still dreamed as he lay dying. 


The role of sentiment, of dream, and probably, as in case of Nerval, 
of madness in this congenital prevaricator who, not content with imagin- 
ing himself the father of sixty daughters by “méres publiques,” ecstatically 
recognized them among the tender blossoms who were soliciting in the 
Palais Royal, must not be separated from the unbridled sensualism which 
Schiller ascribed to him. Even after one has made quantitative restrictions 
on the number of his love affairs and his fatherhoods, one should consider 
what might be called the qualitative examination of such an extraordinary 
eroticism. On that score, in spite of the analyses of his latest biographers, 
the mystery of Monsieur Nicolas is left almost unclarified. Listen to the 
words of Tabarant in whose eyes the super-erudite Funck Brentano is 
only a “candy pill coater”: “I know my Restif, his soul and his flesh . . . 
Faced with the lyricism of life, a wretched creature; faced with love, a 
ninny. In spite of an apparently robust constitution, he was always a 
sick man, from his childhood to his precocious old age, and disgusting 
maladies unceasingly tormented him.” At every moment in Restif’s love 
life, Tabarant dwells with debatable insistence on these afflictions, on 
the delicacy of his constitution, on his fragile nerves, his heart attacks, 
his stomach trouble, and on a certain “irritation in the deferent vessels” 
mentioned in Monsieur Nicolas. This, in youth at least, occasioned vexa- 
tious precipitation in pleasure and leads the author of Le Vrai visage de 
Restif to generalize: “The act hastily completed in some corner, behind 
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a door, or in the straw of a garret, these were his great successes but . . . 
all copulations that he boasts about were always brief bodily contacts.” 

One may be allowed to question this assertion and smile at it even as 
Mr. Tabarant himself smiles at the learned physicians (Drs. Louis, 
Charpentier, Avalon, and Fernel) who successively portrayed Restif as 
a fetishist: “Is Restif’s obsession with small feet fetishism? Not at all. 
Whereas the fetishist obeys impulses beyond his control, Restif gives and 
comments on the reasons which make him adore little feet.” And very 
aptly this time, Mr. Tabarant quotes this following graceful passage, with 
its Watteaulike quality, taken from Le Pied de Famchette: “Her foot, 
the darling foot which will turn so many heads, was cased in a rose- 
colored shoe, so beautifully made that my eyes, once they were fixed 
on this charming foot, could not see anything else! ‘Beautiful foot, 
I whispered, ‘you do not tread Persian and Turkish carpets; masterpiece 
of grace, a splendid coach does not save you from weariness of supporting 
a body; you walk, but you are going to have a throne in my heart.’” But 
if Restif's historian is right in deriding the collectors of perversions 
who are so ready to shout out fetishism, why adopt their phraseology 
and their oddities in speaking of physiological anomalies frequently found 
in adolescents, and of real ills of sexagenarians, all this with the object 
of contesting the well established amorous talents and temperament of 
Monsieur Nicolas? In any case, neither by “anomalies” nor “perversions” 
can one explain the huge role of poetic imagination and esthetic cere- 
bration in transports of passion—and the flow of prose and verse—which 
were released in this ardent printer and author by the young face of 
a peasant girl in a jacket or silk stockings, or by the short skirt and fine 
shoes of a pretty girl glimpsed in the doorway of her store. Restif's mind 
was Close to the soil, close to the common people. It is now recognized 
that he alone in his century knew how to make the common and rural 
folk live and speak as they did speak, live and love. Whether in town 
or country, his conquests were much more often from the slums rather 
than the residential districts. Even if Restif were not the Eros of the 
boudoirs, the Cupid who wounded him with so many burning arrows 
and who caused him to inscribe so often heart-rending words on the 
stones of the Ile Saint Louis was nevertheless, in so far as quality is 
concerned, the god of the “fétes galantes.” 

His oft-asserted inclination for wasp-waists, limbs of a delicate texture, 
and tiny feet raised on high heels is certainly not the taste of a “pourceau,” 
nor a pornographer’s (in the sense we use this word, so differently 
understood by Restif in writing a book of this title), but rather of an 
eternal lover of the “créature féique” (his own expression), of the 
dreamlike figure which made him, like Nerval, go from one misfortune 
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to another. Binet’s drawings for his works, created according to his 
precise indications as he composed in front of his type-box, bring out 
the “féique” nature of his Dulcineas who, by the constriction of the 
waist and the unreal diminuation of the hands and feet, recall or rather 
announce the equally “féique” creatures with which Salvator Dali, seeking 
out the genesis of his artistic libido, peopled the pages of his Vie secréte, 

One cannot insist too much on this comparison in order to show 
how much surrealism was already present in the pre-romanticism of this 
alleged realist who was above all, as Jean Louis Vaudoyer has already 
indicated (introducing an exposition of Restif in the Carnavalet Museum) 
and Marcel Thiébaut in his Evasions littéraires, a “visionary of reality.” 
Is not this the greatest point of kinship he has with Balzac, and perhaps 
in even greater measure with Marcel Proust? His eternally rebegun 
autobiographies, his imaginary “revies,” are these not the Remembrance 
of Things Past and the Past Recaptured of this narcissist who, in the 
midst of turpitudes which he took pleasure in recounting and “novelizing” 
(to use his expression) with as much delight and perhaps despair as the 
author of Cities of the Plain, never tired of recreating the marvellous 
paradise of his childhood. And this anguished cry with its clear romantic 
note, “Is our love for a mistress only romantic love for ourselves? . . . 
Ah, we are all Narcissi!”—is not this, two centuries before Proust, 
quite Proustian? 

It would be quite superficial merely to list him among the libertines 
and eroticists, the Mirabeaus, the Sades, of his century. He is at the 
antipodes of the Marquis de Sade whose cynicism and “corrupt soul” 
he denounced. He hated cruelty, writing in order to proclaim himself 
an anti-Sade, an Amti Justine, for whom, by the way, the heroine of the 
sinister marquis could have been more than a match in the matter of 
sufferings from detestable cruelty. His amorous frenzies, together with 
his sentimental ecstacies, can often make this sensitive hyperemotionalist 
into a being without conscience, but never into a cynic: a peasant in 
Paris, he remained too close to his native Burgundy to be a true libertine. 
Paul Bourget, not likely to be indulgent toward the disorders of Monsieur 
Nicolas, was nevertheless clearsighted in pointing out the moral, social, 
and human values in La Vie de mon pére. The filial adoration that Anne- 
Augustin felt for Edmé Restif, the Burgundian patriarch, seems indeed 
to be at the bottom of his imaginary fatherhoods. There is a strange 
patriarchal complex in his tenderness for those he called his daughters. 

These are the ambivalences which make Restif’s dualism so fascinat- 
ing: sensually ardent, but in love with virtue, marked even in his maturity 
by his Jansenist education and his rural origins, in his soul a peasant 
who kept, even in the midst of the temptations of the capital which had 
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perverted him, a basic attachment for the traditions of his province, 
uniting an artisan’s realism to extreme “philosophical” idealism, a reformer 
along with his century, and a precursor of the following one through his 
visions, revelations, and Utopias, this Rousseau of the slums is assuredly 
one of the most disconcerting French products of the marriage of Heaven 
and Hell. André Gide, after Baudelaire, would have been able to give 
him a place in the Purgatory of damned poets where God finally recog- 
nizes His own. In our own times a certain Paysam de Paris in which some 
have discovered his inspiration (will Mr. Aragon deny it?) has been a 
guarantee of Restif’s survival, of his presence among us. 

This presence will perhaps be made clear to us by a man of the 
theatre such as Jean Louis Barrault, should he carry out a plan he told 
me about almost two years ago. This was to put on the stage Le Drame 
de la vie. No one is more likely than he to succeed where so many biog- 
raphers of Restif have failed. Anne-Augustin’s true portrait cannot be 
painted entirely black, nor entirely white, nor half black and half white. 
Nothing less than the genius of a great actor is needed to resuscitate such 
a complex corpse and bring back, in the pathos and drama of his existence, 
“the whole man.” 


MARC CHADOURNE #5 not only a well-known novelist, but an able teacher 
and scholar. 
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The SEXpressive S 
in Sade and Sartre 


To claim that two free-thinking, literary men have a common interest 
in sex must make even the claimant smile. It would be hard to find two 
such figures who did not share that interest. And yet in the case of the 
Marquis de Sade and Jean-Paul Sartre one may straight-facedly make 
the claim, for their common interest is really a common obsession and 
they both devote themselves to it with the tenacity of a scientist whose 
days are numbered. 

Even those readers who do not personally know the writings of the 
Marquis de Sade must inevitably think of sadism and the whole realm 
of sex when his name is mentioned. Sade wrote what is now known to 
be the first psychopathia sexualis, a monumental work considered by 
some authorities still to be the best of its kind.’ Sartre has produced no 
such single work, for that kind of thing is left to the specialist today, 
but the total number of aberrant types throughout his collected volumes 
is so great as to leave little doubt but that he is as concerned with many 
of Sade’s six hundred sexual perversions as his predecessor was. Homo- 
sexuals abound. One of them, Daniel, who slinks miserably and unhappily 
through the three already published volumes of the Chemins de la liberté, 
is also a pederast, invert, algolagnist with almost equal parts of the sadist 
and masochist, zoophilist, zoosadist, and, moreover, a typical victim of 
the horror feminae.* Another of them, Lulu in Intimité (the fourth story 
in Le mur) is more microscopic than lesbian, but perhaps more frustrated 
than anything else. Sartre examines the sexual-pathological make-up of 
her character with almost case-like detail such as one could find in any 
psychopathia sexualis. He does not hesitate to state certain details that 
would have to be largely translated into Latin before becoming acceptable 


1 See especially the medical dissertation by André-Eugene-Francois-Paul Javelier, 
Le marquis de Sade et les Cent-vingt journées de Sodome” devant la psychiatrie 
et la médecine légale (Paris: E. Le Francois, 1937), p. 55; and Dr. Iwan Bloch, 
Marquis de Sade’s 120 Days of Sodom and the Sex Life of the French Age of 
Debauchery (New York: Falstaff Press, 1934), p. 183. 


2 The three volumes that so far make up the Chemins de la liberté are L’dge de 
raison (Paris: Gallimard, 1945), Le sursis (Paris: Gallimard, 1945), and La mort 
dans l’éme (Paris: Gallimard, 1949). Other Gallimard editions of Sartre’s works 
used in this article are the following: Le mur (1939), L’étre et le néant (1943), 
Le diable et le bon dieu (1951), Baudelaire (1947), Thédtre (which includes 
Les mouches as the first selection) (1947), Situations II (1948). Page references 
are to these editions. 
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in a new edition of Krafft-Ebing. They would fit naturally enough, of 
course, into the work of Sade, who was also very fond of calling a mole 
a mole, rather than a beauty mark. 

Boris, one of the younger personages of the Chemins de la liberté, 
is an excellent and fully defined example of the kleptomaniac. It is not 
surprising that the twentieth-century Sartre should speak of the failing 
as a sexual perversion with its climax in that “moment jouissant” just 
before the deed is done (L’dge de raison, p. 145). It required more 
insight on Sade’s part to reach the same conclusion: “Ces chatouillements 
indicibles que nous éprouvons au complot d’un crime; cette ivresse ou 
nous sommes en nous y livrant .. .” (Juliette, 1, 308).* Boris is also a 
good example of the presbyophiliac. Conversely, as befits the matter, 
his lover, Lola, has a tendency toward paidophilia. His sister, Ivich, is a 
typical victim of frigidity. One of the very few love scenes in all Sartre's 
works that may be called genuinely touching must be set down as an 
example of coprolagnia (Le sursis, pp. 199, 201). The scene is drawn 
in the undeniably delicate brush strokes of an artist. But in another 
example of the same perversion Sartre does not shrink from using the 
broader splash of the bathroom cleaning-brush (Le mur, pp. 182). On 
the other hand, if we accuse Sade of emphasizing this particular aberra- 
tion out of all proportion to reality we ought to reexamine our criticism 
to make sure that we are considering eighteenth-century reality and not 
that of the twentieth century. The unpleasant was not so hygienically 
and expeditiously separated from the pleasant in Sade’s day as in our 
own; so it very naturally occupied a larger place in men’s noses and minds. 

This list of perverts in the writings of Sartre could be greatly extended 
but it would fall short of that incredible six hundred amassed by the 
Marquis de Sade. There can be little question, however, but that Sartre 
is interested in far more cases than he gives; tens and tens of cases that 
he does not detail he at least suggests in a curious piece of advice in 
L’enfance d’un chef (the last story in Le mur): “Moi je vous dis que la 
premiere chose a faire c’est de vous persuader que tout peut étre objet de 
désir sexuel, une machine 4 coudre, une éprouvette, un cheval ou un 
soulier” (p. 173). It was certainly no fault of his own that Sade did 
not himself get around to the sewing machine. 


3 Histoire de Juliette, ou les Prospérités du vice, 6 vols., (En Hollande, 1797). 
Other works of the Marquis de Sade used in this article are these: Aline et Valcour 
ou le roman philosophique écrit a la Bastille un an avant la révolution de France, 
4 vols., (Bruxelles: J.-J. Gay, 1883); Les 120 journées de Sodome ou Il’Ecole 
du libertinage, éd. critique, établie par Maurice Heine, 3 vols. (A Paris, Par S & C, 
Aux Dépens des Bibliophiles Souscripreurs, MCMXXXI-MCMXXXV); La nouvelle 
Justine ou les Malheurs de la vertu, 4 vols. (En Hollande, 1797); La philosopbie 
dans le boudoir, ouvrage posthume de l’auteur de Justine, 2 vols. (A Londres, 
Aux dépens de la Compagnie, MDCCXCXV). 
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Even those personages in Sartre’s writings whom most readers might 
consider normal (Mathieu, for example) seem reluctant to give pleasure 
to the partner from whom they are exacting their own delight and often 
they prefer even not to be seen by that partner (L’dge de raison, 
pp. 19-20). Sade, too, in one of his more “normal” books (Aline et 
Valcour) recommends the same procedure and justifies his position with 
a quotation from Fontenelle and references to half a dozen other “true” 
philosophers (II, 97). Elsewhere Sade attempted an explanation of that 
kind of behavior. He thought simply that some men could not support 
that moment when the illusion vanished, that they could not bear to 
be seen by a woman in such a state of weakness, and that such disquietude 
gave birth to open disgust (Cemt-vingt journées de Sodome, 1, 99). 
Sartre has not given us his theory in so many words but it would appear 
that he agrees with this formulation made by Sade for he does say that 
Mathieu “n’avait jamais pu se prendre complétement 4 un amour, a un 
plaisir . . .” (L’age de raison, p. 56), and of course he notices and 
stresses over and over again this same disgust in Baudelaire throughout 
his study of the poet. In the daydreams of one of Sartre’s less “normal” 
characters the young lady's share of pleasure is reduced to the vanishing 
point and she becomes merely a revolver target (Erostrate, third story in 
Le mur, p. 85). Becoming such a target is scarcely more than the begin- 
ning for a pretty young lady fallen into the hands of some of Sade’s 
less “normal” personages. 

The sexual aberration which occupies the chief place in the writings 
of Sade, and to a part of which he has given his name, is algolagnia. 
His two best known novels are certainly Justine and Juliette. Justine is the 
grand embodiment of all the Pamelas, the Cosi-Sanctas, the Madame de 
Luxes, the Théréses that ever were. She is, in short, the most abused 
creature in the world and no phase of that abuse, be it ever so ghastly 
or unspeakable, is ever left to the reader’s imagination. Juliette, on the 
contrary, is the most savage and cruel opportunist that ever was. Together 
they constitute the finest personifications anywhere of masochism and 
sadism. One student of Sade has insisted that the two girls are really 
two phases of one and the same person.* That is very probably true 
since most of Sade’s characters claim to experience the greatest pleasure 
at both ends of the algolagnic scale.’ It may be significant, then, that 
Jean-Paul Sartre should have combined these two extremes (rather than 
any number of other extremes such as, for example, the heterosexual- 
homosexual division) to make up what he considers to be normal sexual- 


4 Maurice Blanchot, “A la rencontre de Sade,” Les Temps Modernes (Oct. 1947), 
pp. 577-612. 


5 See, for example, Juliette, II, 145; La nouvelle Justine, Ill, 295. 
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ity: “Ainsi le sadisme et le masochisme sont-ils les deux écueils du désir, 
soit que je dépasse le trouble vers une appropriation de la chair de l’Autre, 
soit que, enivré de mon propre trouble, je ne fasse plus attention qu’a 
ma chair et je ne demande plus rien 4 |’Autre, sinon d’étre le regard qui 
m’aide 4 réaliser ma chair. C'est & cause de cette inconsistance du désir 
et de sa perpétuelle oscillation entre ces deux écueils que l'on a coutume 
d’appeler la sexualité “normale” du nom de “sadico-masochiste” (L’étre 
et le néant, p. 475).° Sartre has probably never set down an idea in an 
academic volume of philosophy that he has not illustrated in a novel or 
a play. We may, therefore, better understand the above discussion of 
sado-masochism if we consider the character of Goetz in Le diable et le 
bon dieu. Goetz is the archetype of sadist. Throughout the first half of 
the play he follows to the letter his own advice—“Fais le Mal: tu verras 
comme on se sent léger” (p. 64). He gloats over the fratricide he has 
committed (p. 66) in exactly the same way that Saint-Fond gloated over 
his crimes (Jwsette, II, 93). Only that girl can please him who hates 
him, who has been defiled by him, who craves and plots to kill him 
(pp. 75-76), for above all he wants to be certain that he gives no 
pleasure even in pleasure’s domain. But in the second half of the play 
Goetz is on the other end of the sextrum; he tries there to do nothing 
but good, but he is everywhere scorned, whipped, and humiliated. In 
the final scene of the play he brings the two natures together again to 
go on with the business of being a man. Sartre expresses the unity of 
torturer and tortured throughout his works; his discussion of it in his 
Baudelaire can well explain the same identity in the works of Sade: 
“Car la torture fait naitre un couple étroitement uni dans lequel le 
bourreau s’approprie la victime. Puisqu’il n’a pas réussi 4 se voir, du 
moins se fouillera-t-il comme le couteau fouille la plaie, dans l’espoir 
d'atteindre ces ‘solitudes profondes’ qui constituent sa vraie nature .. . 
Faire souffrir c'est posséder et créer tout autant que détruire. Le lien qui 
unit mutuellement la victime et l’inquisiteur est sexuel” (pp. 29-30). 
This idea is restated many times in the Baudelaire and such an expression 
as “bourreau-victime” runs through its pages like a leitmotiv. Sartre is 
furthermore fully aware of the excitation that a sadistic scene often 
arouses. In Les mouches, Jupiter, recalling the day Agamemnon was 
killed, teasingly accuses an old woman of viewing the murder through 
her curtained window with shortened breath and more than usual ardor 
in her eyes. “Tu as rudement bien dd faire l'amour cette nuit-la,” he 
tells her (p. 17). Thus a central part of the message of Sade is also 
that of Sartre. 


6 Sade discusses at some length, incidentally, the words in this title by Sartre, 
see La nouvelle Justine, IV, 28. 
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The above idea, moreover, has a refinement which would appear to 
be identical in the works of both men. As “to torture” and “to be 
tortured” are equivalent, so are “to destroy” and “to create.” In possessing 
the power to destroy, man possesses in fact the power to create, for in 
essence creation and destruction signify nothing but change. Feeble 
as he is, man can thus work a personal effect upon the universe, and so 
in part rise to the station of a god. Here are some further words by 
Sartre on the subject: “On remarquera que destruction et création font 
ici un couple: dans les deux cas il y a production d’événements absolus; 
dans les deux cas un homme est 4 lui seul responsable d’un changement 
radical dans l’univers” (Baudelaire, p. 48). When one of Sade’s characters 
complains that he does not understand why nature should everywhere 
inspire men to destroy its own works, another of his personages explains: 
“Je TYentends parfaitement, moi, dit Rodin: ces portions de matiére, 
désorganisées et jetées par nous dans le creuset de ses oeuvres, lui donnent 
le plaisir de recréer sous d’autres formes; et si la jouissance de la nature 
est la création, celle de l’‘homme qui détruit doit infiniment flatter la 
nature; or, elle ne réussit 4 ses créations que par des destructions. Il faut 
donc étonnamment détruire des hommes pour lui composer la volup- 
tueuse jouissance d’en créer” (La nouvelle Justine, 1, 321-322). Elsewhere 
another of Sade’s characters exults in che same thought: “S’il était vrai 
qu'il existét un Dieu, n’en serions-nous pas les rivaux, en détruisant 
ainsi ce qu'il aurait formé?” (La nouvelle Justine, IV, 19). Though the 
marquis conceived of destruction as a sexual delight (Jwliette, Il, 63), 
Sartre seems not to have said so in so many words. 

Both Sade and Sartre in their erotic passages (to say nothing of 
their philosophical pages) often achieve or at least heighten their 
effect upon the reader by shocking him. Bergére, one of Sartre’s characters 
in the Enfance d’un chef (last story in Le mur), fingering a prop that is 
generally considered both vile and obscene, gives us this explanation 
for the shock approach: “Ces attrapes ont une valeur révolutionnaire; 
elles inquiétent. I) y a plus de puissance destructrice en elles que dans 
les oeuvres completes de Lénine” (p. 172). Sade would have agreed, for 
he had already written that we must use foul and strong words “car il est 
trés doux de scandaliser . . . essayez-le, Eugénie . . . lorsque vous vous 
trouvez avec des personnages de votre age qui végitent encore dans les 
ténébres de la superstition” (La philosophie dans le boudoir, 1, 148). 
It should not surprise us that Bergére actually gave the writings of Sade 
to the young student he was trying to remove from the vegetal list and 
it is a great if indirect tribute that Sartre pays Sade when this same young 
piece of vegetation, thoroughly repulsed by Sade and by Rimbaud, turns 
away from such learning and becomes the self-vaunting “chef” who 
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expresses his superiority by banding together with ten or twenty of 
his kind to set upon some lone and helpless Jew in the street. 


We should point out that one of Sartre’s stories, Erostrate (the third 
story in Le mur), may possibly be based on an incident in Sade’s life. 
The best known scandal in the life of the marquis is the one involving 
Rose Keller, a young woman whom he took to his petite maison in 
Arcueil to whip, frighten, and humiliate.’ The teller of Erostrate finds 
his pleasure in nearly the same sort of performance. The plump brunette 
he takes to a fifth floor hotel room can not make the stairs without 
considerable puffing; her distress on the stairs occasions his first enjoyment 
(pp. 74-75). Once in the room he remains entirely aloof and requires 
that she perform in variously humiliating ways. To press the humiliation 
in the face of rising resentment in the victim he is obliged to draw a 
revolver (p. 76), just as Sade was himself obliged to draw a sword. 
The two incidents could scarcely be more alike in fact, in intention, and 
in complex. 


The number of similarly soiled or rumpled sheets the two men 
describe is almost an uncountable one. Of course, the sexual question 
is itself but one phase of their appurtenant rapport. Even so, it may be 
enough to suggest that Sartre is possibly not without obligations to his 
predecessor. He may be recognizing such an obligation when, of all the 
eighteenth-century figures he discusses, he singles Sade alone out as the 
oyster bearing the pearl (Situations Il, p. 80). And yet each of the 
two men is distinct from the other. Sade wrote with the inexhaustible 
enthusiasm of the founder of a school. Sexual satisfaction and liberty 
are really synonymous in the boundless fury of his works, but it is the 
liberty of one man set off against the enslavement of hundreds of others. 
At that moment in La mort dans l’éme when Mathieu, about to die himself, 
murders as many of the enemy as he can and with each shot screams out 
a Curse against some aspect of ordered society (p. 193) Sartre is very 
near Sade if indeed he does not almost quote him ( Juliette, IV, 354-355). 
Simone de Beauvoir has described this kind of murder as “la revendication 
exaspérée d’une liberté sans frein et sans peur.”* But elsewhere such 
enthusiasm and conviction are lacking in Sartre’s books. After reading 


7 Contemporary accounts of this scandal have been left by Mme Du Deffand—see 
Horace Walpole Correspondence (Yale Univ. Press, 1939), IV, 56-58, and by 
Siméon-Prosper Hardy—see his Mes /oisirs (Paris: Alphonse Picard & Fils, 1912), 
I, 90-94; the court records of the scandal have been revealed by Maurice Heine 
in his “Le marquis de Sade et Rose Keller ou |'affaire d’Arcueil devant le parlement 
de Paris,” Annales de médecine légale, de criminologie et de police scientifique 
(1933), pp. 309-366; 434-437. 


8 “Faut-il briler Sade,” Les Temps Modernes (Dec. 1951), p. 1029. 
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all of them one might well conclude that even complete sexual satisfaction 
can not of itself give a man personal liberty. Sartre’s voice is more tired 
than that of Sade’s, but it may be wiser. 


ROBERT TAYLOR, of New York University, has us all im his debt for 
his able compilations of Research im Progress in PLMA. 
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Love and Myth in 
Les Liaisons dangereuses 


The Marquis de Sade, whose name has long been linked with some of 
the more doubtful manifestations of the art of love, seems at last to 
have attained that aureole of myth which is reserved for those less for- 
tunate beings, lay or literary, whose apotheosis cannot be guaranteed 
through the good graces of a papal bull. And as every mythological figure 
customarily draws with him to the sun-wreathed summits a train of 
semi-mythical followers, it has become part of the ritual to name in his 
train the General Choderlos de Laclos,—a myth for which the Marquis 
can be held only inadvertently responsible. Even Edmund Wilson in his 
review of the reprint of Mario Praz’s The Romantic Agony in the October 
eleventh issue of The New Yorker (1952) assumes for Laclos a filiation 
that Signor Praz does not, when he speaks of “the pervasive though 
sometimes underground stimulus of Sade to writers as varied as Choderlos 
de Laclos of Les Lsatsons dangereuses, the Shelley of The Cenci, Baude- 
laire, . . .” Though Sade had a slight advantage in age over Laclos, and 
doubtless a greater one in experience, they were almost exactly con- 
temporary, or would have been, had the miasmal climate of the city of 
Tarentum proved less fatal to the inspector general of Napoleon’s Army 
of Southern Italy than the evidently more healthful regime of the mental 
asylum of Charenton to the Marquis de Sade. But if the advantage of 
longevity undeniably belongs to the Marquis, in literary life, at least, 
he was Laclos’ junior. Fortunately, the reading public of the 1790's had 
had almost a decade to recover from Les Liaisons dangereuses before the 
appearance of the first Justime—and the reappearance of her celebrated 
master, who had but recently returned from a stay which lasted well over 
a decade in prison. While it is possible that the fame of the personal 
exploits of the Marquis de Sade might have come to the ears of an 
obscure artillery officer in some one of the garrison towns in which he 
was stationed, the kinds of love that are in evidence in Les Liaisons 
dangereuses, as well as their ultimate meaning, are such that it is unneces- 
sary by way of explanation to invoke the aid either of the Marquis 
de Sade’s personal experiments or those that he made later in literature. 

Les Liaisons dangereuses, like the Elective Affinities of Goethe, has 
as its subject the shifting and reshifting, grouping and regrouping of 
partners in love—or rather, in sexuality, since love in the occidental sense 
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of the word is absent from most of the liaisons in Laclos’ novel. Like the 
Elective Affinities, too, the combinations and recombinations of couples 
in Les Liaisons dangereuses are based upon fundamental attraction, 
though of more varied kinds,—the attraction of the senses, the attraction 
of conquest, which is basically the attraction of vanity, the fascination 
of danger. But whatever the basic attraction, it is not left in Laclos’ novel 
as in the hydrodynamic principle to find its own level; it is harnessed and 
channeled by the two main characters of the novel, the Marquise de 
Merteuil and the Vicomte de Valmont, to form the power behind a 
series of romans d'amour of their own making. The combinations which 
ensue, reduced to diagrammatic sharpness, would resemble the familiar 
drawings of the structure of the atom, and like the atom are not lacking 
in explosive power. Valmont and Madame de Merteuil, old friends, 
former lovers, form the first link and the most important. Each in his 
own way a master of the trade, they form a team in the interests of 
intrigue and seduction. Catch without being caught, ruin without being 
ruined, subdue without being subdued, all this as it were gratuitously, for 
the pure love of conquest and the satisfactions to be derived from an 
artistically perfect performance, these are the preoccupations of this 
dangerous pair. Their relationship is the basic donnée of the novel. Under 
the guidance of Madame de Merteuil, another liaison is formed between 
the imgénus in the affair, Cécile de Volanges and the Chevalier de 
Danceny. Valmont, meanwhile, having refused for the moment his 
assistance in this project of Madame de Merteuil’s, to her unspeakable 
irritation, is completely taken up with a project of his own, the 
seduction,—or destruction—the words for Valmont as for Madame de 
Merteuil are virtually synonymous,—of a young married woman of 
reputedly unimpeachable virtue and piety, the Présidente de Tourvel. 
This for him is to be his great work. Through the further efforts of 
Madame de Merteuil, this time assisted by Valmont, who found in this 
instance that he could further Madame de Merteuil’s scheme without appre- 
ciably absenting himself from his own, the relationship Cécile—Danceny is 
paradoxically maintained on an emotional level, while it is broken and 
reassorted on the physical. Cécile is seduced and debauched by Valmont, 
while Madame de Merteuil, having run through a series of lesser liaisons 
with one gentleman whom it was her whim to please and another whom 
it was her whim to ruin, appropriates Danceny for herself, with a view 
toward consoling him for his separation from Cécile, a separation for 
which she herself was, of course, responsible. For Valmont these relatively 
facile combinations form a kind of minor diversion. His main interest 
remains the seduction of Madame de Tourvel, who for a time proves 
herself a not unworthy opponent in a highly unequal struggle. He eventu- 
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ally succeeds, but like the barbarian conquerors of ancient Rome, in 
conquering he, too, is unwittingly conquered, a situation that Madame 
de Merteuil obviously cannot abide. Never one to suffer a rival, however 
much despised, she taunts Valmont into sacrificing Madame de Tourvel 
as the price of her own renewed favor. But having exacted the price, 
she refuses the reward, and the novel ends in a kind of kinetic violence, 
one explosion being set from another, until all of the links are broken 
and destroyed. 

If all of the relationships described or implied in Les Liaisons 
dangereuses have in common the basic element of sex, the element to 
which the novel owes its categorical reputation, the relationships them- 
selves are far from being undifferentiated. Viewed in the light of historical 
perspective, they can be said to include most of the major concepts and 
manifestations of love that have been in existence in the Western world 
since the time of ancient Rome. Classical or rather Ovidian is the tradi- 
tion to which the principal relationship can best be said to belong, the 
liaison between Valmont and Madame de Merteuil. It is a relationship 
based primarily upon the appeal of the senses and as such seldom departs 
from an eminently sensible plane. Not involved in each other emotionally, 
the participants can maintain the distance indispensable for a sense of 
humor; and sharp, bright wit is characteristic of their sophisticated 
friendship. With them the so-called great passion seldom rises above 
the level of Ovid’s gay sensuality. With this difference, however. Love 
in the ancient world, as in the Dark Ages,—it has become almost 
axiomatic by now, Catullus and Propertius notwithstanding—was a 
pastime, an amusing diversion, and not to be confused with politics, 
war, and religion, the proper business of mankind.’ For Valmont and 
Madame de Merteuil politics and war, and religion, for that matter, are 
seen Only in the perspective of the war of the sexes. The field of action 
has been transferred from the battlefield to the boudoir, and love, for 
them, has graduated from a pastime to a full-time occupation. 

The relationship of Valmont with Madame de Tourvel is to be 
differentiated from the feeling of Madame de Tourvel for him, though in 
the end the two relationships may be said to differ in degree rather 
than in kind. If in the words of C. S. Lewis humility, courtesy, adultery, 
and the religion of love form the principal attributes of Courtly Love, 
te character that Valmont assumes in his efforts to seduce Madame de 
Tourvel, though it bears certain superficial resemblances, could scarcely 
be classed under the heading of Frawendienst. He is by turns humble 
and aggressive, courteous and stormy. The adultery, when it comes, is 
on her side; and rather than turning love into a religion, he puts religion 


lef. C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love. 
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into the service of love, using the assistance of Madame de Tourvel’s 
well-meaning confessor to further her downfall. The mask that Valmont 
assumes before Madame de Tourvel most nearly resembles that of the 
Romantic hero, and his courtship, if such it can be called, becomes a 
parody of Romantic love—ante litteram, it would seem, if Lovelace and 
Saint-Preux had not already set the example. All of the shades of meaning 
for the dawning Romantic period that Jean Giraudoux found in the 
celebrated mot, “Aprés moi, le déluge” —a deluge of tears, of words, of 
gestures, of virtue,—in short, “everything that creates a deluge of blood 
at an early maturity date,” find their counterpart in the performance 
of this eighteenth-century séducteur, even to the final flamboyant gesture 
of death by dueling, an ironically appropriate dénowement that Valmont 
had not actually planned as part of the performance. 

The feeling of Madame de Tourvel for Valmont, in Stendhalian terms, 
begins as an amour de vanité, but it soon develops the fated character- 
istics of l’amour-passion. Virtue is seldom without its share of vanity, 
and like many another woman strong in her virtue, Madame de Tourvel 
sees first in Valmont the challenge of the sinner whom no one else has 
been strong enough to save. “Ou pourtant nous méne la vanité,” Madame 
de Merteuil might have warned. The réle of savior is exchanged for that 
of sinner, and Madame de Tourvel’s vanity and virtue alike expire in 
long, slow, struggling gasps. Hers is the fatal madness of Phaedra and 
Dido, love which has become an obsession, carrying all other considera- 
tions blindly before it, until it ends, inevitably, in tragedy and death. 

There remains yet another variation on the theme of love to be 
added to the sophisticated sensuality of Ovid, the tragic madness of fatal 
passion, and the histrionics of the Romantic hero. The idyll of young love, 
with its aura of blushes and violet bouquets, is present for a short while 
in the persons of Cécile de Volanges and the Chevalier de Danceny. 
With glances and sighs and furtive notes, with the angry tears of mis- 
understanding and the happy tears of reconciliation, Cécile and her 
Chevalier play all of the stops on the Arcadian theme, until the flute 
is broken, and the garlands are faded and cast aside. 

The principal variations on the theme of love in Les Liaisons 
dangereuses are not, however, without a more savant counterpoint, varia- 
tions on variations, which arise from the shifting and combining, chang- 
ing and recombining of individual themes already noted. There is, for 
example, the liaison of Madame de Merteuil with Danceny, the relation- 
ship, considered classic in some circles, of the older woman with a young 
man. It is a relationship that has inspired more than one novel from 
Crébillon fils to Constant, or The Ambassadors of Henry James. This 


2 J. Giraudoux, “Choderlos de Laclos,” NRF, XXXIX (1932), p. 856. 
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relationship has its counterpart in the liaison of Cécile with Valmont, 
the roué with the young girl, ‘amour physique with its usual manifesta- 
tions, which, in this case, include, among other things implied rather 
than stated, a case of near-rape and one miscarriage. The friendship of 
Madame de Merteuil with Cécile bears the merest, most delicate hint of 
lesbianism, a hint which Madame de Merteuil herself dispels, while 
almost any one of the relationships that has either Valmont or Madame 
de Merteuil as a participant gives sufficient evidence of mental cruelty 
to further a dozen divorce suits, if merely the twentieth-century marriage 
vow were at stake. As an inventory of the more recondite aspects of the 
theme of love, however, any conceivable analogy between Les Liaisons 
dangereuses and Les 120 Journées de Sodome stops there,—that is to say, 
far, far short of the Marquis de Sade. 

If the kinds of love in evidence in Les Liaisons dangereuses can hardly 
be said to place Laclos in the ranks of the followers of Sade, quite aside 
from obvious chronological impossibility, the frequency with which this 
assumption is made, however erroneous, is not without significance, and 
must in some manner be explained. The reason lies perhaps not so much 
in Sade himself as in the form into which, to borrow a Mallarméan 
phrase, Eternity has changed him. We tend to think of Sade less in 
terms of what he was than in terms of those elements of Frantic and 
Decadent Romanticism, so comprehensively described in The Romantic 
Agony of Signor Praz, that form his posterity. Valmont and Madame 
de Merteuil, though they perform always within the bounds of the 
social lie and are in no sense of the word outlaws, act in such a manner 
as to cheat society, and so the typically Romantic myth of the great 
criminal immediately arises. Valmont, upon occasion, uses religion in 
such a way as to make a mockery of it. It then becomes easy to postulate 
the favorite Romantic and decadent theme of blasphemy. From far off 
in the pages of the late eighteenth century, Madame de Merteuil seems 
to wave a scented, beckoning hand to the destructive heroines of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, the Salammbés, the Sphinxes, and 
the Salomés, cruel beauties, too, who, like Madame de Merteuil, make 
a business of taking men to break them, while Valmont for Madame 
de Tourvel assumes the pallor and the piercing gaze of the Byronic hero, 
Lucifer, the Fallen Angel. But the phrases of Baudelaire in his notes on 
Les Liaisons dangereuses, “The Byronic age was coming. For Byron, even 
as Michel Angelo, was foreshadowed,”* applies with far more justice 
to Valmont’s predecessor, the Lovelace of Richardson's Clarissa, than it 
does to him. Lovelace is passionate and quixotic. He has impulses of 
generosity and moments of remorse, and, basically a believer, he is better 


8C. Baudelaire, Giwvres Posthumes, p. 331. 
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suited to the rdle of blasphemer. Valmont has none of these moods, nor, 
for that matter, has Madame de Merteuil. Though they are caught by 
emotion in the end, a fact that is not, however, without significance, the 
dominant key of their performance—the element that distinguishes them 
from predecessor and posterity alike—is the absence of the quality of 
passion, without which the Romantic hyperbole cannot exist. “The evil 
in the sexual act is neither the desire nor the pleasure, but the submer- 
gence of the rational faculty which accompanies them.” These words, 
quoted by C. S. Lewis from the Summa Theologia of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, might be cited by Valmont and Madame de Merteuil to epito- 
mize their stand, were they as apt at making partial quotations misrepre- 
sent the text as they are in all other forms of duplicity. Even here, the 
word evil introduces a concept which is foreign to them. To be con- 
scious of being criminal, one must believe in crime, just as blasphemy 
postulates at least the possible existence of a deity. But, as Martin Turnell 
has pointed out in The Novel im France, for Valmont, as for Madame 
de Merteuil, these questions simply do not arise. They are, and they 
remain, “completely amoral and their unbelief is absolute.”* 

If in the words of Edmund Wilson in the review already mentioned 
“erotic cruelty, hysterical enjoyment of horror, and perverse admiration 
for crime” constitute the principal characteristics of that literary tradition 
which derives so largely from the Marquis de Sade, the last two charac- 
teristics, at least, have no place in a discussion of Les Liaisons dangereuses. 
The morbid, the pathological, the hysterical, all of those human elements 
which can be said to have their basis in pure, uncontrolled emotionality, 
are foreign to the essentially sane and rational character of the novel, and 
it is, incidentally, precisely this characteristic sanity that gives to the 
novel its exhaustively destructive power. The element of erotic cruelty, 
perhaps the greatest single factor in causing Les Liaisons dangereuses 
to be associated, however loosely, with the name of the Marquis de Sade, 
does, however, have some relevance in a consideration of the novel. 
But here again the tendency already noted to think of Sade less in terms 
of what he was than in terms of what he has come to represent distorts 
the picture. Although almost any manifestation of a somewhat perverse 
delectation in cruelty is commonly spoken of now as sadistic, Sade’s 
own peculiar brand was essentially physical, and as Signor Praz himself 
points out (comparing Richardson’s Clarissa and Madame de Tourvel to 
Sade’s Justine), Valmont and Madame de Merteuil deal in psychological, 
not physical, cruelty. While Sade’s cruelty has its source in eroticism, 
that of Valmont and Madame de Merteuil derives largely from the more 
intellectual passion of vanity. And as their cruelty differs in source, so, 


4 Martin Turnell, The Novel in France, p. 67. 
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even more significantly can it be said to differ in its aim. The cruelty 
which accompanies most of the love-making in Les Liaisons dangereuses 
is not, as in Sade, an end in itself; nor is it even a means to an end. It is 
merely an hors-d’oeuvre, a delectable by-product of the real aim, which 
is something quite different and which, pending a more complete 
definition, may for the moment be called conquest. And it is perhaps 
in the ultimate meaning of that conquest that it becomes most clearly 
apparent how little the treatment of love in Les Liaisons dangereuses has 
in common with the life and works of the Marquis de Sade. The love 
of myth in Laclos’ novel leaves little place for the myth of sadistic love. 

The difficult and tenuous nature of criticism has long been responsible 
for the preéminence of the word “life” in the phrase “life and works” 
and more particularly for the explanation of the latter in terms of the 
former. In this respect, the life and works of Choderlos de Laclos,—or 
what is known of them,—have proved singularly unrewarding, since this 
creator of rakes and libertines, by all remaining evidence, excelled not 
only in the virtue of paternal piety but, even more surprisingly, in a 
most delicate and exquisite homage to the marriage vow. And it is 
perhaps in default of other more conclusive indications of the projection 
of “life” into “works”—indications which fortunately in the case of the 
Marquis de Sade are more than adequately furnished—that so much has 
been made of the use of military terms and imagery in Les Liaisons 
dangereuses. Just as it would be comforting to find diplomatic terms in 
the works of Claudel or obstetrical terms in the poetry of William 
Carlos Williams, it is reassuring to find words like “attaque,” “défense,” 
“campagne,” “savantes manceuvres,” and “champ de bataille” under the 
pen of a former artillery officer and Napoleonic general. In this manner, 
Laclos’ vocation has risked obscuring his avocation; and the terms of 
war in his novel have tended to take precedence over the far more 
numerous and significant terms of artistic creation. “To conquer is our 
fate,” Valmont writes to Madame de Merteuil, a motto which she echoes 
on another occasion when she answers, “I must conquer or perish.”® But 
while some form of conquest is admittedly their aim, the novel would 
merit the often allegated charge of frivolity, were that conquest directed 
uniquely at what Valmont in one instance calls “the insipid advantage 
of having had one woman more.” Nor is this conquest merely, as 
Martin Turnell would have it, an attack on traditional values symbolized 
in the person of Madame de Tourvel, who alone of all the characters of 
the novel belongs to the middle class, long considered “the moral backbone 


5 Quotations from Les Liaisons dangereuses in this article are taken from Richard 
Aldington’s translation of the novel, entitled Dangerous Acquaintances. We are 
grateful to New Directions, the publishers, for permisson to use this translation. 
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of France.” Such an attack would imply a belief in the existence of those 
values, whereas the social lie, within the framework of Laclos’ novel, is 
universally recognized and accepted as such by all of the characters, and 
none of them, not even Madame de Tourvel, is ever completely sincere 
either with himself or with society. It is appearances, not values, that 
concern them. But if neither the battle of the sexes nor war on traditional 
values sufficiently explains the ultimate aim of conquest for Valmont 
and Madame de Merteuil, a clue to their version of conquest is to be 
found in the constantly recurring phrases and imagery that apply to 
artistic or literary creation. Far more than strategists, they are artists; 
and the attraction of their art is akin to that of the perfect crime, or, 
more aptly, to that of the perfect work of art. It is the domination and 
the elimination of the element of chance. 

“The Public is notified that despite the title of this work and what 
is said by the editor in his preface, we do not guarantee the authenticity 
of the collection and we have good reason to believe it is only a Novel.” 
With these words from the beginning of the Avertissement de |'Editeur, 
the first, incidentally, which meets the eye of the reader, Laclos himself, 
in characteristic mocking deference to the destruction of the very illusion 
upon which the novel is postulated, underlines the constant ironic 
tension between reality and fiction, between fictional reality and myth 
that pervades the novel. And as if in echo to the phrase “it is only a 
Novel,” the imagery of artistic creation, fictional and dramatic, reinforcing 
and prolonging this tension, falls in quick and constant succession from 
the pen of the two main characters of the novel, themselves, like Edouard 
in Gide’s Les Faux-Monnayeurs, novelists within a novel, dramatists 


within a drama: 


“Moreover, the Heroine of this new adventure is worthy of 


all your attention .. .” (Lettre II) 
“If you are engaged, at least write me a word and give me 
the cues for my part.” (Lettre LIX ) 
“The event which made him write it, is my work and is, 
I think, my masterpiece . . . this fine novel-hero needs 
obstacles . . . (Lettre LXIII) 


“The result of this intrigue will depend upon your care. 
You must decide on the time when the actors must be 
brought together.” (Lettre CX) 


“For the last week I have been vainly going over all the 
known methods, all those in novels and in my secret memoirs. 
I do not find one which suits either the circumstances of the 
adventure or the character of the heroine.” 


(Lettre CX) 
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“Play second parts under me,” “I have done something else except write 
elegies,’ “during our intervals,” “to play third parts,”"—all these are 
typical of the habitual turn that Valmont and Madame de Merteuil 
almost inevitably give to a phrase, and it is significant that while such 
language may stray inadvertently into letters that they write to characters 
other than themselves,® none of the other characters ever betrays a 
similar artistic bent in letters written either to Valmont and Madame 
de Merteuil or to one another. They are not themselves artists; on the 
contrary, they constitute the raw material of art, which Valmont and 
Madame de Merteuil, with the psychological penetration of the master 
craftsman, mold and direct to suit the tale or drama in hand. 

But the terms of literary creation are only a beginning. There are 
other and more conclusive ways in which Valmont and Madame de 
Merteuil display their literary interests. If the fictions which they project 
were to be termed in themselves Les Liaisons damgereuses, the corre- 
spondence which they carry on together, viewed as a composite entity, 
might almost be called the Journal des Liaisons dangereuses; for divection 
implies art, and, like most creative artists, Valmont and Madame de 
Merteuil show a constant and consuming interest in problems of con- 
struction, technique, and performance. Among these, one of the most 
prominent is the problem of plausibility or vraisemblance. “A train of 
improbable facts, the accurate relation of which would have sounded 
like a badly written novel,” (Lettre LXXXI) is Madame de Merteuil’s 
comment on the inadequate fictional possibilities of Valmont’s relation- 
ship with her. In the interests of self-protection, Madame de Merteuil’s 
concern in this instance is to make truth seem stranger than fiction, and 
therefore improbable. More often, her efforts, like Valmont’s, are bent 
in the opposite direction. Their aim is to find means of lending plausibility 
to the fictions that they imagine. The effort and care that they are willing 
to expend in achieving this end are perhaps nowhere more visible than 
in the instructions given by Valmont to Cécile to teach her how to 
invent some explanation for the presence of fresh oil on the hinges and 
lock of her bedroom door. Like most eighteenth century writers of 
fiction from Defoe to Diderot, Valmont and Madame de Merteuil rely 
repeatedly upon the convincing properties of the petit fait vrai. Just 
as Defoe lends plausibility to Robinson Crusoe’s adventures by the 
multiplicity and specificity of detail, by telling us, for example, exactly 
how many and what kind of tools his hero was able to salvage from the 
wrecked ship, or how many chests of biscuits and barrels of powder 
there were and which were good and which were spoiled, so Valmont 


® cf. for example, Lettre CXLVI, La Marquise de Merteuil to Danceny; “When the 
heroine is on the stage nobody cares about the confidante.” 
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in this instance points out the use and implicit value for purposes of 
vraisemblance of otherwise trivial detail. 


As writing upon occasion forms an indispensable part of the fictions 
that Valmont and Madame de Merteuil project,—fictions that often 
borrow in their turn the epistolary form of the novel as a whole,—the 
technique of writing forms another of the recurrent themes of their 
“Journal.” “. . . I reread my epistle,” comments Valmont on the first 
of his letters to Madame de Tourvel, “I saw that I had not watched myself 
enough, that I showed more ardor than love in it and more ill-humor 
than sadness. I ought to rewrite it.” (Lettre XXIII) But despite constant 
self-criticism and sustained attention to detail, Valmont’s efforts in this 
genre, characteristically legalistic and full of verbiage, lack the significant 
quality of conviction. This flaw Madame de Merteuil does not fail to 
note. “And then, I am surprised you have not noticed,” she says in one 
of her frequent evaluations of Valmont’s epistolary technique, “that there 
is nothing as difficult in love as to write what one does not feel. I mean, 
to write it in a credible way. It is not that the same words are not 
employed, but they are not arranged in the same way, or rather that 
they are arranged—and that is enough. Re-read your letter: there is 
an order in it which betrays you at every phrase.” (Lettre XXXIII). 
In imitating and directing the style of others, as, for example, in dictating 
Cécile’s letters to Danceny, Valmont is often more successful than in 
his own to Madame de Tourvel; and the chameleon colors that both he 
and Madame de Merteuil display in assuming within their own fictions 
different styles to suit the character or the occasion in question echo 
Laclos’ own versatility in the same genre, versatility which he himself 
points out with satisfaction in his Preface to the novel. 


Creating within the framework of reality, even though that reality 
may itself be fiction, permits Valmont and Madame de Merteuil to add 
yet another dimension to their artistic triumphs. Not only are they 
authors and critics, they are also performers, actors in dramas, the marion- 
nette strings of which they themselves guide and control. And perhaps 
nowhere in the novel are the problems inherent in conceiving, directing, 
and acting a difficult scene discussed in greater detail than in Valmont's 
account of what was ostensibly to have been his final interview with 
Madame de Tourvel, the interview which culminates in her downfall. 
He is seen first sketching out plot and preparing all the preliminaries 
of the scene—his entrance, the schematic outline of his réle, the fitting 
of plot to a prearranged décor. Then the actors appear, he and Madame 
de Tourvel, and there is an exchange of dialogue, constantly directed 
and contained by Valmont the artist, who in his rdle of conscious creator 
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shows himself continually weighing and calculating motives, penetrating 
and playing upon the wellsprings of human behavior: 


. | thought I had better interrupt; and to obtain forgiveness 
for this brusque manner I covered it immediately by a 
flattery.” 


“I felt I ought to animate this languishing scene a little; so, 
getting up with an air of pique, .. .” 


.. . the tone of her voice began to show a rather strong 
emotion. So, throwing myself at her feet, . . . in that dramatic 
tone of mine you know: .. .” (Lettre CXXV) 


But actors are only human, and, as Jean-Louis Barrault himself once 
pointed out, their art, subject more than most to the chance disposition— 
or indisr sition—of the moment, is an imperfect one. When Valmont 
the artist at a crucial moment calls for the assistance of tears, Valmont 
the performer finds himself unable to oblige. “I made up therefore by 
terror,” he says, “for the sensibility I found lacking.” But this solution 
threatens to involve him in a worse technical dilemma: 


. 1 have several times noticed that scenes of despair carried 
out too vividly become ridiculous as soon as they become long, 
or leave nothing but really tragic resources which I was very 
far from desiring to adopt. (Lettre CXXV) 


His “scene of despair” is therefore brought to a quick, sharp end, the 
action is immediately varied, and the desired effect of causing fright 
and consternation in his heroine is successfully attained. Only one 
problem remains: 


. . . we were rather far apart, it was above all things 
necessary to get closer together. To achieve this, I passed as 
quickly as possible to an apparent tranquillity, . . . 

“My transition was: .. . (Lettre CXXV) 


Valmont is dealing here with the eternal dramatic problem of how to 
move characters smoothly from one place to another on the stage while 
effecting a suitable translation in the dialogue. His own, in this instance, 
if the success of a scene is to be measured by its immediate outcome, 
shows no small dramatic skill. But the degree of success which he meets 
with on this occasion is of no particular consequence here; the important 
fact is that he shows himself conscious of the artistic problems involved 
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and in the critical commentary which accompanies his recital of the 
scene shares with Madame de Merteuil his artistic preoccupation with 
problems of construction, technique, and performance in a difficult scene. 

“Let the obscure poacher kill the deer he has surprised from a hiding 
place; the real sportsman must hunt it down.” (Lettre XXIII )—the true 
hunter, and also, Valmont implies, the true artist. For Valmont as for 
Madame de Merteuil the mechanics of art lead almost inevitably to its 
metaphysics. For if the exacting attention that they unfailingly pay 
to the technical aspects of art demonstrates their vocation as conscious 
artists, the direction and the degree of their consciousness bring them 
dangerously close to the Promethean precipice which marks the meeting 
place of art and myth. In the chase that Valmont and Madame de 
Merteuil envisage, the contingent, the conditional, the possible, all of 
the changing and chance-ridden elements that haunt the sub-structure 
of human behavior and ensure its plurivocacy, must be sought out and 
captured, encircled and subdued; and order, their own conscious order, 
in all its univocal purity, must be imposed upon character and creator 
alike. “Hope and fear, suspicion and confidence, all the ills invented by 
hatred, all the good allowed by love—I want them to fill her heart, to 
succeed each other at my will.” (Lettre C). This is Valmont’s decree 
for Madame de Tourvel. But the artistic purity of this end renders 
indispensable in his mind the artistic purity of the means; both must 
owe their being solely to the conscious will of the artist: 


“You will realize that I want a complete triumph with her 
and that I wish to owe nothing to opportunity.” 


(Lettre XCIX ) 


It is not strange, therefore, that Valmont’s boast over the successful 
completion of his romance with Madame de Tourvel should be phrased 
in the words “I left nothing to chance,” (Lettre CXXV) or that the 
most devastating rebuke that Madame de Merteuil can give him upon 
another occasion should become “You are acting without principles, 
leaving everything to chance, or rather to caprice.” (Lettre X). An 
even more consciously self-willed artist than he, Madame de Merteuil 
never permits herself to merit so dangerous a criticism, and she points 
with immeasurable self-satisfaction to the perfection of her own most 
consciously conceived creation, which is her own projected personality: 


“... I say my principles and I say it advisedly; for they are 
not, like other women’s principles, given at hazard, accepted 
without reflection and followed from habit; they are the 
result of my profound meditations; I created them and I can 
say that I am my own work.” (Lettre LXXXI) 
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“The attribute of the genuine work,” Maurice Blanchot suggests 
in a discussion of the novel, “is the creating of a world in which the 
beings that we are and the deeds that make us what we are attain 
necessity and even inevitability such as life generally does not give.”’ 
This for Valmont and Madame de Merteuil may be said to resume 
their artistic aim. But in the superposition of fiction upon reality and 
of myth upon the world of fictional reality, the distinction between artist 
and creator becomes blurred. And when Father Anselm, requesting for 
Valmont a final interview with Madame de Tourvel, chides her for 
opposing what he with unconscious irony calls “The merciful intentions 
of Providence” or when Valmont’s aged aunt speaks to Madame de 
Tourvel of leaving “to Providence the care of aiding you,” the full 
compass of the aim which Valmont and Madame de Merteuil propose 
becomes unmistakably apparent, for whose are the merciful views of 
Providence if not Valmont’s own, and Valmont’s, too, the ironic task 
of coming to Madame de Tourvel’s “aid”? To dominate chance is to 
create one’s Own necessity, and to impose it upon the changing modes 
of human existence means rivaling with Fate itself. They are indeed 
“démiurges,”* this enlightened pair, forging the rational power of man 
into myth, molding his creative consciousness into the image of Destiny. 

But the myth of man’s pretensions is an old one, and if, disdaining 
the superficial resemblance to reality which most artists seek, Laclos 
boldly affirms for a time the arbitrary in the prearranged and calculated 
fictions which his two main characters project, it is only to reassert 
later more fully the guiding principle of that reality itself. Valmont and 
Madame de Merteuil are made to share the fate of another artist from 
the world of myth, who was, however, more fortunate than they. Each 
in his own way, they fall in love with their own creation; and the 
fortuitous character of reality is reaffirmed in the fictional world which 
was to have been, by their efforts, fixed, calculated, and conditioned. 
Unlike Cocteau’s La Machine Infernale, where human beings are resolved 
into myth,® here, the attempt of two human beings to make themselves 
into myth dissolves into the merely human. The sense of Les Liaisons 
dangereuses is not, as some would have it, in an esoteric and pre-Sadistic 
concept of love, nor is it in a glorification of the rational power of man; 
it is in the reassertion and reaffirmation of the human and the fallible 


7 Maurice Blanchot, Faux-Pas, pp. 218, 219. 


8 André Malraux, “Laclos,” Tableau de la Littérature francaise, 17°, 18°, siécles, 
p. 422. 


® Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater, “Oedipus, whom we had accepted as a 
person, is made again into a legend.”, p. 202. 
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in an evanescent and endlessly protean world of art. Theirs is essentially 
the substance of Mallarmé’s experiment: 


“Un coup de dés 
Jamais n’abolira le hasard.” 


Mrs. HUDON, whose scholarly career at Byrn Mawr and Yale received 
highest honors, is writing a book on Les Liaisons dangereuses. 
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Stendhal, Analyst or Amorist? 


“Ahi! tanto amd la non amante amata” 
—Tasso 


De l’Amour—what title could be more alluring, more filled with promise? 
Many eager readers, in search of erotic thrills or bedroom memoirs, have, 
no doubt, leafed through these pages, only to be left dismally frustrated by 
the results of their exploration. For what they found in this book that 
pretends to treat the enticing subject of love “simply, reasonably and 
mathematically” was both much less and much more than what they 
had set out to discover. Certainly Stendhal is not a Casanova nor a 
marquis de Sade. He is even less a Darles de Montigny or a Vivant-Denon, 
although if he had read the latter’s Point de Lendemain, he might 
conceivably have shared Sainte-Beuve’s appreciation of this unusually 
delicate and sensitive example of ars erotica. But De ’ Amour is nothing 
of the sort; it is not even the scientific treatise with which the preface 
explicitly threatens the reader. To state the case quite bluntly: this 
uneven book does not correspond to anything the reader may reasonably 
expect; it merely satisfies the selfish needs of a thirty-seven year old 
adolescent, self-conscious, unsuccessful in his amorous enterprises and 
very much in need of idealizing an experience that fate, his own clumsi- 
ness and the untimely accés de vertu of a Milanese lady have relegated 
to the realm of the intangible. De /’Amour is simultaneously a plaidoyer, 
a self-administered therapeutic treatment and a Stendhalian Vita Nuova. 

What is true of De /’Amour is in many ways true also of Stendhal’s 
fictional work. The thirty-seven year old adolescent has grown and 
matured into a forty-seven year old adolescent. At fifty-five, he will still 
be the same, forever carrying the imaginative battle against his self- 
consciousness to the very outposts of his sensibility. André Gide once 
flippantly remarked that of ten moments of joy, Stendhal owed nine to 
satisfied vanity. There is much in Stendhal’s work that seems to uphold 
this unflattering view, although his particular brand of egotism stems 
not so much from a desire to impress the outside world, as from an 
inner compulsion to live up to self-imposed standards. 

Love is of course the central theme of his work, as it had been the 
“grande et unique affaire” of his life. Yet the entire literary output of 
this man so devoid of cant, so shockingly frank at times, so unwilling 
to flirt with either bourgeois conventionality or metaphysical subtleties, 
is—erotically speaking—as disappointing as De Amour. No morbid 
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curiosity assails his soul. To be sure, zealous Freudians have ascribed 
great importance to Stendhal’s confession of his physical love for his 
mother and of his early jealousy of his father. “I wanted to cover my 
mother with kisses, and also that she should have no clothes on,” he 
remembers having wished at the age of seven. There is also the somewhat 
daring chapter on “Fiascos” in De l’Amour, which, coupled with the 
pathetic handicap of one of his heroes (Octave in Armance) has led 
some gleeful tongues and no less gleeful pens to the conclusion that 
Stendhal was sexually impotent—a conclusion most categorically refuted 
by competent and well-informed witnesses. In this respeci, Stendhal 
was assuredly quite healthy. 

It is significant that Mario Praz, in his painstaking comparative 
study of erotic and morbid sensibility in nineteenth century literature, 
has exiled Stendhal to a few minor footnotes. Sainte-Beuve’s assertion 
that Sade and Byron had been the great inspirers of his contemporaries— 
that their work provides a key to the hidden recesses of contemporary 
novels—simply does not apply to Stendhal. In spite of a frequently 
cynical and even sometimes obscene correspondence with Prosper Mérimée 
(I refer in particular to the letter of December 23, 1826, concerning 
Armance), Stendhal’s work displays none of the more turbulent and 
“sinful” currents that pervade the bulk of Romantic literature, or at 
least that part not sufficiently chaste for anthology and class-room 
consumption. 

Stendhal had read, of course, and even enjoyed many of the books 
that sowed the seeds of the Romantic frenzy. He knew the “roman noir” 
and recommended some of the more outstanding examples to his sister 
Pauline. But unlike Balzac who fed on the monstrous tales of the turn 
of the century, Stendhal remained impermeable to these influences. Few 
writers, indeed, have so persistently avoided the literary clichés of their 
time. Nor are there many who lend themselves so well as he to negative 
definitions. His unconsciously stubborn rejection of all currents not 
suited to his artistic and psychological needs is cause for us to know him 
even better by what he hated than by what he liked. But his stubbornness 
which to some may appear as a limitation is also our guarantee of his 
authenticity. Stendhal never professed to be more profound, more evil, 
more obsessed by the devil than he really was. Mental as well as physical 
aphrodisiacs were distasteful to him. He would not have found palatable 
the Rimbaldian “déréglement des sens.” Stendhal is thus a disappointment 
to those who, like Mario Praz, are held in spell by Chateaubriand’s 
voluptuous meditations on death, Shelley’s strident exaltation of Medusan 
beauty, Flaubert’s wild dreams of exotic tortures, the Goncourts’ taste 
for the faisandé or Swinburne’s imaginary orgies. No epicurean pain 
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ever appealed to Stendhal. Even his exoticism is not of an erotic nature 
(as it is with Mérimée, Flaubert or Théophile Gautier). No fatal 
women—no Cleopatras or Salomes—strut through his fictions. No fatal 
men, “majestic though in ruin,” appear on his stage. He would have 
noticed nothing diabolical in the smile of Mona Lisa. He may have been 
fascinated by cloisters and by cloistered women (usually they are cloistered 
more by their pride and timidity than by actual walls), but his cloisters 
never conceal perverse demons. He may have sung and praised the 
pleasures of revenge, but even the passionate Sanseverina does not 
indulge in murder as in one of the fine arts. No regenerate prostitutes, 
no persecuted innocent virgins, no vampires people his imagination. Even 
man’s supposedly inherent sense of guilt is so absent in Stendhal that 
nowhere do we find a quest for expiation. 

If attraction to violence be indicative of an erotic imagination, as 
it seems to be with novelists such as Flaubert, Zola and, in our own day, 
Hemingway and Malraux, a good “case” could no doubt also be made 
of Stendhal. Quite assuredly, this poet of energy and of Renaissance 
vendettas had a taste for prolonged hatreds, dark plots, romantic crimes 
and solemn executions. It is a well-known fact that Stendhal was an 
assiduous collector of crime stories. With tongue in cheek, he warned 
his English readers (Courrier Anglais, December 24, 1828) against the 
“disgusting details” and “sanguinary horrors” of these accounts. Never- 
theless, the Gazette des Tribunaux supplied the basic plot for the Rouge 
et le Noir. What is less well known is that Stendhal’s library, at the 
time of his death, contained three volumes each of the Causes célébres, 
Chroniques du Crime, Cour d’Assises and Palais de Justice. While in 
Italy, he acquired manuscripts concerning “tragic stories” (a real museum 
of horror), and later wrote the Chromiques italiennes. The very names 
of Vittoria Accoramboni and of Beatrice Cenci bring to mind a climate 
of bloodshed and cruelty. Vittoria is killed while the murderer, twisting 
and turning his dagger in every direction, asks his panting victim 
whether he is reaching her heart; Beatrice is put to the question ad 
torturam capillorum, an apparent refinement of the infamous tratta di 
corda used by the Inquisitors. Yet, surprisingly enough, what remains 
with the reader, what lingers in his imagination, is not the violence, but 
the courage and the generosity of the protagonists. By social ethics, 
Julien Sorel, Fabrice del Dongo, the duchess Sanseverina, the Carbonaro 
patriot-bandit Ferrante Palla—all are criminals. Pistols and poison are 
more frequently the instruments of passionate revenge than of devotion 
to a noble cause. But this distinction is purely theoretical. Nobility, in 
the Stendhalian universe, is bestowed on any compelling emotion. Only 
petty crimes remain unredeemable. For what really captures his imagina- 
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tion is not the crime, and even less the punishment, but the é/an (essen- 
tially sign and symptom of life and health) that goes into the crime 
and transforms it into an eloquent expression of man’s dignity. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, this dabbler in criminology was 
in fact as repulsed by violence as he was by obscenity. Writing about 
the church of Santo Stefano Rotondo (Promenades dans Rome), he 
expresses strong disgust for the scenes of martyrdom by Pomarancio and 
Tempesta. A saint whose head is crushed between two millstones, whose 
eyes are driven out of their sockets—this kind of réalité atroce, suggests 
Stendhal, can only appeal to a vulgar mind. (Stendhal’s contemptuous 
expression is “dme commune.”’) He was appalled by Hugo's Han 
@Islande; in an article published in the New Monthly Magazine 
(Courrier Anglais, April 1, 1823), he accuses the author of this 
literally bloodthirsty and blood-drunk hero of having given birth to a 
“monstrous foetus.” 

But it is Stendhal’s own work that best attests to his deep-seated 
reluctance to indulge in any mysticism of the senses. The Italian chronicle 
that most fascinated him, together with the story of Accoramboni and 
Cenci, was undoubtedly the account of the youth of Paul III and of the 
dissolute life of Vannozza Farnese (largely a legendary creature). This 
pamphlet—the Origine delle grandezze della famiglia Farnese—which 
reveals the Renaissance mores at their crudest, was one of the main 
sources of the Chartreuse de Parme. We need hardly go to the novel, 
however, to notice the deep transformation which this story underwent. 
Already in an early free translation—or adaptation—of the account can 
we measure the metamorphosis imposed by Stendhal’s mind. The 
“lascivious” Vannozza becomes an “aimable volcan d’idées nouvelles” (she 
will eventually grow into a duchess of Sanseverina). The rape of a 
defenseless young lady by the unscrupulous future pope is translated, 
as though by magic, into a gallant and idyllic adventure story, while 
awaiting to be further transformed into Fabrice’s sentimental escapade 
with the very beautiful—and very willing—young Marietta. Never did 
Stendhal have at his disposal a document in which the sins of the flesh 
were more cynically exposed. Yet never did he more obstinately transform 
brutality into elegance, and evil deeds into an unquenching zest for life. 

And even Stendhal’s Cenci, with all its incest, parricide and torture, 
seems chaste if compared with Shelley’s dramatic version. While Shelley 
details old Cenci’s “delight in sensual luxury,” his pleasure at hearing 
his victims’ groans, his “wicked laughter round the eyes,” Stendhal only 
vaguely suggests the action that takes place between the Roman Don 
Juan (as he calls him) and his daughter. “Flesh,” “pollution,” “putrefying 
limbs,” “agony,” “leprous stains’—not only Shelley’s terms, but the very 
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climate of his play would have been distasteful to him. Against Shelley's 
satanic Cenci who exclaims 


I do not feel as if I were a man, 
But like a fiend appointed to chastise 
The offences of some unremembered world 


Stendhal opposes a man who merely wants to “étonner ses contemporains.” 


As to sex in Stendhal’s novels (and are they not all tales of adultery 
and of seduction!), it is nearly altogether refined out of existence. 
Stendhal’s pudeur colors his very style. Here, at the beginning of the 
Rouge, is the first description of Madame de Rénal: 


. . aux yeux d’un Parisien, cette grace naive, pleine d’innocence 
et de vivacité, serait méme allée jusqu’a rappeler des idées de douce 
volupté. Si elle efit appris ce genre de succés, Mme de Rénal en 
efit été bien honteuse. 


In these two conditional sentences, any reader of the Rouge can 
recognize the typically Stendhalian manner of describing in depth by 
means of allusions and hypotheses. We have scarcely seen Madame de 
Rénal, and already we penetrate into her intimacy. We observe qualities 
of which she herself is not aware. We foresee reactions that are still 
lost in the unpatterned chaos of possibilities. The presentational method 
is that of the omniscient writer. But the use of the conditional form 
permits the author to shade very delicately the implicit suggestion of 
eroticism in this passage. The first sentence alludes to the feminine 
charm of Madame de Rénal; the second establishes the authenticity of 
her modesty. But all is thinned out, and, as it were, enveloped by a 
chaste though transparent veil. The “real” personage is observed by 
an “imaginary” one (the Parisian), and this game, this appreciation by 
means of an imaginary dramatic form provides the illusion of action. 
It is a hypothetical approach, so dear to Stendhal. But this approach is 
in fact as little concerned with Madame de Rénal’s charm as it is with 
her modesty. What really matters is that the “Stendhalian” conditional form 
corresponds to his type of imagination and echoes his creative process. 
His novels—as well as his autobiographic writings—denote the same 
effort to reconcile memory and imagination, to force an agreement 
between what was and what might have been. A certain speculative 
quality characterizes all his works. 

The bedroom scenes are no less chaste. And this is not only because 
Stendhal evades the issue, but because the minds of the heroes are 
actually centered elsewhere. Julien Sorel, on his first visit to Madame 
de Rénal, could hardly be accused of nurturing lascivious thoughts! All 
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he knows is the self-imposed challenge and the timidity he so clumsily 
combats. The scene is above all comic: beginning with Julien’s disap- 
pointment at hearing Monsieur de Rénal snore (even the last pretext 
for not going has vanished), and ending with Julien’s exclamation of 
disillusionment: “n’est-ce que ¢a?” 

Only one other nuit d'amour with Madame de Rénal is depicted. It is 
also the last. Julien, after fourteen months at the theological seminary, 
is about to leave the province for Paris. Comedy has given way to 
tenderness. The intervening months had seen their love take on the 
“physiognomy of crime.” Appropriately then, the scene begins on a note 
of remorse and recrimination. But soon the two lovers join in tender 
reminiscences. Madame de Rénal weakens and is about to relapse. This 
relapse is beautifully conveyed by the simplest artistic means: impercep- 
tible transitions from the active to the passive voice, as well as from the 
personal pronoun elle to the indefinite pronoun om (same device during 
the famous garden scene at the beginning of the novel! ). But this 
relapse marks above all a strategic victory for Julien. It is not physical 
pleasure he seeks or finds, but, as Stendhal himself explains, “les voluptés 
de lorgueil.” For this young man who jumps from Madame de Rénal’s 
window may have the agility of Chérubin; the caresses his soul requires 
are of a more sophisticated nature. 

There are two other bedroom episodes (in book II of the novel)— 
this time the partner being the extravagant Mathilde de La Mole, who 
summons Julien to her room in the most romantic manner. Needless 
to say that here again Julien is hardly guilty of carnal desire. All our 
hero can think of as he climbs up the moonlit ladder (pistol in hand! ) 
is his fear and his compulsion to live up to this new challenge. There 
is not even a snoring husband whom he may hope to awaken: only the 
faint hope that Mathilde herself may put him off. But even this does 
not materialize and the whole scene ends in mutual embarrassment. 

As to the last in this series of apparent parodies of love scenes, it 
begins very appropriately with a real exhibition of Julien’s acrobatic 
talents. He again chooses to enter his mistress’ room through the window. 
But this time things are carried one step further: Julien, filled with 
“superhuman force,” twists one of the links of the chain to which the 
ladder is attached. All this is described very minutely. But when it comes 
to Julien’s reward, when finally Mathilde throws herself ecstatically into 
his arms, Stendhal withdraws behind a line of dots . . . 

This romantic paraphernalia which clutters the stage at the most 
inopportune moments, this silence behind which the author bashfully 
conceals himself, this escamotage, or juggling away, of sex are charac- 
teristic of Stendhal. In his later novels, he shows himself even more 
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reserved. There is one two-and-a-half line exception, however: it is when 
Clelia Conti, the gaoler’s daughter, rushes to the rescue of the beloved 
prisoner (her “husband” as she calls him) : 


Elle était si belle, 4 demi vétue et dans cet état d’extréme passion, 
que Fabrice ne put résister 4 un mouvement presqu’involontaire. 
Aucune résistance ne fut opposée. 


(Chartreuse, chapter XXV) 


But “passion” is of course an ambiguous term: it applies more to 
Clelia’s will to save Fabrice than to any concrete physical desire. Clelia 
is above all heroically inspired. (She, too, it should be noted, is filled 
with a “supernatural strength”! ) Moreover, the love-making is so rapid, 
so sweeping and the circumstances are so unreal (in a prison cell, with 
poisoned food on a table nearby) that the “involuntary movement” of 
Fabrice is more of the nature of a symbolic gesture which lends the 
scene a Clearly stylized air. Never has physical action been more con- 
vincingly translated into a mood than in this brief passage. Rhythm has 
replaced depiction. Love has been sublimated into a miraculous literary 
choreography! 

This tendency to substitute mood and stylized movement for lengthy 
verbal accounts becomes even more evident as this most tender and 
lyrical of all of Stendhal’s love stories draws to a close. Comedy and 
pathos intermingle—as in opera buffa for which he always had a clear 
predilection—during the Princess of Parma’s reception, when Fabrice, 
turning his face away from Clelia who is now married to the marquis 
of Crescenzi, cries bitterly, while listening simultaneously to a famous 
aria of Cimarosa and to the endless chatter of a monk. But when, on 
some dark night a well-known voice rings out to him “Di qua amico del 
cuore,” and a well-known hand guides him into a secret room, pathos 
and comedy give way to enchantment; we have entered a world of 
magic—a world in which a single gesture can be indefinitely prolonged 
and in which a sentence can echo forever. All has been brought to 
completion. The characters can now die; the novel can now come to 
an abrupt end. 

To be sure, much remains untouched. Whether due to self-conscious- 
ness Or to an esthetic compulsion, this constant elusion from the realities 
of physical love—this avoiding of what in fact may be a difficult subject— 
limits the scope of Stendhal’s novels and may disappoint some of 
his readers. Woman's sensuality transformed after surrender, tenderness 
persisting and transformed after shared physical experiences, the eventual 
death of love—all these are subjects totally neglected by Stendhal. It is 
worth noting, however, that the poetry of his novels proceeds directly 
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from unsatiated desire embellished by regret. It is above all the poetry 
of renouncement. And this renouncement is all the more total as all has 
been consummated. It is when Stendhal’s heroes are granted that which 
secretly they had renounced from the very start, that they turn aside 
from this gift with the greatest sense of self-denial. That is the meaning 
of the recurring prison-symbol. That is also the meaning of Julien’s 
attempt on his mistress’ life, of Clelia’s premature death and of Fabrice’s 
retirement to the charterhouse. This, too, had already been the meaning 
of Octave’s lyrical death by poison on the ship carrying him toward 
Greece (Armance)—although in that early novel Stendhal had not yet 
found what Eliot would call the “objective correlative.” 


II 


How then are we to account for Stendhal’s originality in his treatment 
of the love theme? Sex is juggled away; the plot itself is stylized. Does 
Stendhal’s fame as a “specialist” in this field rest solely on his acute 
penetration into the involved mechanism of love’s parturition and birth? 
To be sure, even such an early fictional attempt as Ernestine ou la 
Naissance de Amour not only conveys the pet theory of the seven 
stages of love, but rivals in charm many an exquisite scene of Marivaux. 
No one would deny that the account of crystallization, a term launched 
by Stendhal, provides a most enchanting metaphor. Even Proust, that 
most poetic of theoricians, is duly indebted to Stendhal. Swann’s “malady” 
for Odette is in many ways Stendhal transposed into a minor key. Nor 
should Stendhal’s conception of jealousy as a real passion be underrated. 
Being a person who liked to hang on desperately to the very memories 
that tortured him, Stendhal found no doubt some bitter compensation 
in dragging his fictional characters through crises of self-deprecation. 
Taine, however, at the time he was collecting materials for his work 
on The Will, carried matters a step too far when he decided to use 
Mosca’s jealousy as a prop for his own theories. Critics will thus forever 
be tempted to ask of writers—and of novelists in particular—to be 
psychologists and “painters of the soul.” Yet no demand could be more 
unfair, even though Stendhal himself fancied that he was above all a 
first-class anatomist of the human heart. 

The fact is, of course, that Stendhal’s vision of love is not only 
limited, but strictly unscientific. “Analysis” is but one of the many masks 
he wore to protect his lyricism and to dissimulate his chronic self- 
consciousness. The real masters of this pseudo-idéologue are not Helvétius, 
Condillac and Destutt de Tracy, but rather Rousseau, Corneille and 
Tasso. Even Racine is too obsessed by the demon of self-destructive lucidity 
really to appeal to that most willfully blind among escape-seekers. Stendhal 
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at the age of fifty—though weighed down by cascades of flesh that 
required armchairs made to order—was still able to soar high and trace 
the shadows of “high romance.” Exiled to Civitavecchia, the old consul 
still “sympathized”—as he used to, at the age of ten, when he first dis- 
covered Ariosto in the translation of the count of Tressan—"“with all 
that is of tale of love, of forests (the woods and their vast silence), of 
generosity.” Those familiar with Italian studies on Stendhal may recall 
Pietro-Paolo Trompeo’s suggestive essay “L’Ariostesco Stendhal” (La 
Rwuota, April and September 1940). But if the prophecies and the land- 
scape in the Chartreuse summon up remembrances of Orlando, the 
tenderness of the author and his lyric participation in the very lives of 
his fictional creatures remind us of Tasso. “Il Tassesco Stendhal” could 
indeed be the title of some still unwritten study that would show in 
some detail how Stendhal’s characters hold a view of love that would 
not have been out of place in some idealized Ferrara of Alphonso II.* 
As we leaf through Stendhal’s autobiographical and fictional writings, 
we are constantly reminded of the advice given by Dafne to a shy and 
recalcitrant Sylvia in Amzénta: 


Forse, se tu gustassi anco una volta 
La millesima parte de le gioie 

Che gusta un core amato riamando, 
Diresti, ripentita, sospirando: 
Perduto é tutto il tempo 

Che in amar non si spende. 


All of Stendhal’s works seem to carry this message. And though Stendhal 
himself, and most of his characters, may have tried in vain to find this 
requiting heart (“amato riamando”), they are nevertheless convinced 
that the only time not wasted was that employed in the service of love. 
Better to die of love like Salviati (in De l’Amour), than never to acquire 
that nobility of feeling that comes with failure and that permits one 
to rejoice even in despair. The Stendhalian heroes all learn to smile 
the hard way. 

If Stendhal had to choose between Valmont and Werther, he would 
choose Werther. So at least he affirms. Certainly he uses his full powers 
as Omnipotent author to maintain his fictional characters in a state of 
frustration. He constantly places them in situations where they fail in 
their amorous enterprises either as a result of their clumsiness or because 
they are blind to the true feelings of their partner. Lucien Leuwen thus 
never realizes that Madame de Chasteller’s apparent coldness toward 
him is only a symptom of her imminent surrender. This chronic blindness 


1 Jt is noteworthy that, according to Stendhal, the ideal region for love is Sorrento, 
"la patrie de Tasse” (De l’Amour, |, chap. XXIV). 
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with which Stendhal curses his most cherished heroes stems undoubtedly 
from an unconscious need for self-justification. A quest for an imaginary 
compensation lies unquestionably at the root of the sarcasms he so 
generously lavishes on all the unsuccessful lovers in his novels. To be 
sure, their inability to achieve victory is also a sign of their moral distinc- 
tion. But the irony with which he accompanies their self-deprecation 
goes beyond the simple problem of praise or blame. When Stendhal 
accuses Lucien of utter stupidity, he inevitably evokes sufferings with 
which he is but too familiar. But this dédoublement always presents 
itself in the shape of an apparent contradiction: he reprimands, but 
indirectly he also consoles himself. From his omniscient vantage point, 
he can overcome his hero’s humility and the embarrassment. He can 
meet them with his mockery, but also with his dream of compensation. 
He can exploit the ignorance of his hero, and thus, behind his back, 
turn defeat into victory. The clumsier Lucien is, the more he deprecates 
himself. The more he deprecates himself, the greater his clumsiness and 
his timidity, the better also his chances of success. By a strange twist of 
the imagination, blindness and dejection become the very condition of 
victory. A strange victory indeed, of which the hero may never reap the 
fruits, but which the author savors to the fullest. 

This ability to toy with his own imagination and feelings, this habit 
of glorifying self-deception (in spite of his professed contempt for 
dupery), makes it difficult, in the last analysis, to assess properly the 
function of love in his novels. Certainly, the powers at work are not 
those of scientific curiosity, but of moral and poetic synthesis. Love con- 
stantly marks a dépassement, a going beyond the contingencies of the 
flesh and of daily life. It is the dignity-bestowing force that animates 
all his work. But this dynamism, which expresses itself most frequently 
through the baffling romantic irony so typical of Stendhal, also marks a 
very real challenge to life. Love, in the Stendhalian universe, assumes 
the proportions of a vast allegory of escape—an escape rendered tragic 
by the awareness on the part of the reader that it is without real hope 
that Stendhal repeatedly sets sail for the regions of dream. If he loves 
his heroes more perhaps than any other novelist, it is not because he 
identifies himself with them, but precisely because he gives them the 
right to be blind. Not indefinitely, it should be added. They, too, learn 
as he has learned, first not to believe, and then to delude themselves 
voluntarily and smile in the face of failure. But there is courage in 
that smile. 


VICTOR BROMBERT’S volume, studying Stendhal’s romantic irony, is now 
being printed and will be available soon. 
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The Role of Eroticism in 
Malraux’s Fiction 


When the heroes of Les Conquérants, La Voie royale and La Condition 
humaine are not taking part in some violent action, they engage in 
erotic adventures. Sex, however, provides no respite from other harrowing 
experiences. “Eroticism exists,” Malraux wrote in his study of Les Liaisons 
dangereuses, “from the moment the idea of constraint is mingled with 
that of pleasure.” This contrainte, coercion, is not a lesser, or a purely 
“psychological” violence; Garine, Perken and Ferral are haunted with 
images which are indeed worthy of the marquis de Sade. The word applies 
to any form of violence taking its object as an end instead of viewing 
it as a mere obstacle. Ferral, for instance, is eager to arouse in Valérie 
“the feeling which, as he thought, gave him mastery over a woman: 
Christian shame, gratitude for the shame endured.” Violence must be 
freely accepted; the partner must remain a person while being treated 
as an object. The hero wants to alienate the woman’s freedom while 
retaining his own and thus satisfy his “will to power.” 

This objective is never attained. If the woman submits too easily 
she is omly an object. In Ferral’s eyes “the woman . .. whom he would 
not have had to fight would not have existed in his eyes.”* The hero is 
always eagerly looking for the material signs of his triumph: the transfor- 
mation of the woman's features under the effect of pleasure. Sooner or 
later, however, he is brought back to his own body, and the identification 
of pleasure with a loss of freedom remains true. He, in turn, becomes the 
victim of contrainte and he provides us with a second definition for 
eroticism: “humiliation of oneself or of the other person, perhaps of both.” 

The woman may rebel against the contrainte and assert herself as 
pure freedom. Thus, Valérie writes to Ferral: “I am not a woman to be 
had, a stupid body in which you may find your pleasure . . . you will 
probably die without its ever having occurred to you that a woman is 
also a human being.” Again it is Ferral and not his partner who is 
transformed into an object: “She denied his existence. What he might 
think, do, and will did mot exist.” And it becomes clear that the terms 
of Ferral’s definition can be inverted at will; not only is it true that 
sexual pleasure means humiliation but also that any humiliation is 
pleasurable. The hero is reminded of the legend of Hercules: “In vain 


1 Quotations of La Condition humaine are from Haakon M. Chevalier’s translation, 
Man’s Fate, published by the Modern Library. 
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he tried to summon the sadistic scenes which had insistently come before 
him a while ago: the man worsted by Omphale and Dejanira weighed 
upon his whole mind, drowned it in a humiliating satisfaction.” 

Thus the hero who, at the outset conceived sexuality as an outlet 
for his “will to power” always sees this will thwarted and it is in his 
failure that he experiences pleasure. Eroticism is contrainte, yet ultimately 
this contrainte is not exerted upon others but accepted by the subject. 
If we turn to the other activities of the heroes, we shall detect in them 
the same “sadist-masochist” pattern. Just as Ferral wants to “possess” 
women, so Perken wants to “put a scar on the map,” and Kyo wants to 
transform China according to his ideas of social justice. Their efforts 
are never successful; the outside world fights back and crushes them. 
One might object that an inner necessity in the failure of Ferral’s plans 
of erotic domination does not parallel the historical accidents which 
put an end to the heroes’ adventurous careers. This difference, however, 
is irrelevant in a work of art where nothing is really contingent. It is not 
mere chance if all these novels reach their climax with the death of the 
hero. Hostile forces have closed in upon him, and, before being annihil- 
ated, he is given sufficient respite to experience the unbridgeable gulf 
between consciousness which apprehends itself as absolute freedom and 
the external world which denies and destroys that freedom. This scandalous 
discovery, the discovery of the fundamental absurdity of existence, is 
always made with a mixture of horror and pleasure, differing perhaps in 
intensity but not in significance with the emotions felt in sexual experi- 
ences. In the latter, the partner replaces the outside world. This explains 
why Malraux talks of death in erotic terms and why sex evokes images 
of death. Chen calls puceaux those who have never committed a murder 
and Perken can compare the experience of looking death in the face with 
that of stripping a woman naked because, in both cases, the same sort of 
absurdity is revealed. The heroes are fascinated by all possible threats 
against their state as free and conscious beings. These are the threats 
in the primitive world which Malraux defines as “possessed” in La 
Psychologie de l’Art, and the amorphous animal life of the jungle whose 
exuberance, coupled with a total lack of consciousness, seems to chal- 
lenge man’s claim to a completely autonomous existence. 

All the features of eroticism are determined by the metaphysical 
significance of sexual pleasure. Eroticism is absurd since every erotic 
gesture, sign or symbol prepares a new contact with the absurd in which 
all sex experience culminates. The Western concept of love as a harmoni- 
ous union of bodies and souls is, of course, discarded since the divorce 
between man and the world revealed by eroticism necessarily implies 
the incommunicability of mind and matter. Although sometimes referred 
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to as love, the relationship between Kyo and May in La Condition 
humaine does not constitute an exception. The only erotic scene between 
the two is prompted, quite significantly, by May's disclosure to her 
husband of a passing adventure with another man. The bond of fraternity 
which unites them later, when May wants to share Kyo’s fate and accom- 
pany him on his last and fatal adventure, is not a new manifestation of a 
love which would first have embodied itself in erotic experience. It is 
an entirely different relationship. In eroticism, the absurd is present 
when the hero learns that he can no longer interpret as omnipotence a 
solitude which has been violated but not conquered. Fraternity, on the 
contrary, arises when the discovery of the absurd is miraculously shared 
by two or more human beings threatened with the same fate. It con- 
stitutes at least an embryo of humanism whereas eroticism is the nega- 
tion of all humanism. Kyo, overwhelmed by this sentiment of fraternity, 
remarks “how derisive the flesh appeared before this communion in 
spite of its urgent appeal.” 

Malraux, who does not seem to be aware of the dialectical necessity 
of the erotic failure, reinforces (with “psychological” differences between 
the sexes) the obstacles to the fulfilment of his heroes’ dreams of 
“possession.” As a consequence, he thinks that he draws a sharp line 
between eroticism which makes solitude more absolute and fraternity 
which triumphs over it when he calls the latter “virile,” unmindful 
that such a bond may exist between a man and a woman, as in the case 
of Kyo and May. 

At any rate, Malraux always tries to forestall any possible integration 
of eroticism to life. His attitude toward D. H. Lawrence is particularly 
significant in that respect. Like Malraux, Lawrence fights the Occidental 
love myth through eroticism but, ultimately, it is eroticism itself which 
replaces all myths and becomes the raison d’étre of man. Malraux blocks 
that last exit: “I am suspicious of the guarantees that must be sought 
in the greatest depths of flesh and blood. Then I fear both their nature 
and their duration.” (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, January 1, 1932, p. 139). 
It is not an abuse of or a deviation from “normal” sexuality which he 
refuses; it is sexuality itself which is denounced as servitude. Above the 
bed on which lies the waiting Chinese prostitute, Ferral sees a Tibetan 
painting: “in a discolored world over which travelers were wandering, 
two exactly similar skeletons were embracing each other in a trance.” 

Since the absurd frustrates all attempts to domesticate eroticism, 
Claude Mauriac cannot be right when he claims that, for heroes, “love 
is the least disappointing form of power.” Ferral, of course, might have 
agreed during the sadistic moment of erotic dialectics but we know that 
during the masochistic moment he defines eroticism as humiliation. The 
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“will to power” theory becomes then as powerless as the love myth. He 
understands that “his will to power never attained its object, lived only 
to renew it.” In La Tentation de l’Occident, Malraux had already written: 


We know that we live in worlds that have been prepared, but a kind 
of savage joy overwhelms us . . . when the appeal of our deep 
needs shows us their arbitrary aspect. Passionate man is in disagree- 
ment with the world he has conceived as well as the one he endures, 
and his having foreseen passion cannot change anything about it. 


The absurd revealed through eroticism—here, passion—constitutes a 
catalyst powerful enough to precipitate the opaque liquid of daily life 
and turn all beliefs into sterile myths. What is true of sexuality is 
naturally true of the contact with death, and the heroes’ total experience 
bears witness not only against what Malraux calls “Western optimism’”— 
the world which is imposed upon them—but also against the world such 
as they conceived it, that is to say the individualism of Garine and Perken, 
the communism of Kyo and Manuel. Malraux’s novels have the ethical 
significance which he himself discovered in Goya's work: they denounce 
“man’s stubborn adjustment of environment to his own measure.” 


This does not mean that the heroes are revolutionists because Malraux 
wants to discredit revolutionary ideas. The dialectical process which 
governs the lives and deaths of the heroes is also that of Malraux's think- 
ing and the novel is the act by which revolution is transcended. Malraux's 
relationship to his writings is not that of a realistic novelist. Fiction, for 
him, was an enterprise the consequences of which, to a certain degree, 
he could not foresee. Of course, the heroes were not allowed to go their 
way and Malraux knew that they would be crushed at the chosen moment; 
but perhaps he did not know so well, at the time he wrote the novels, 
why he placed his characters in machines carefully sabotaged at the outset; 
why, through repeated scenes of eroticism and violence he turned his 
fiction into a furnace which devoured both the heroes and the myths 
they embodied. 

The element of pleasure which is always present when the hero is 
the object of some violence exerted from outside, in other words his 
“masochism,” seems to provide an evident answer. If this pleasure is 
an end in itself, the myth of the hero should be interpreted as the 
ineffective barrier which his consciousness—or rather that of the creator— 
tries to erect in order to hide its real motivation. Meanwhile he uncon- 
sciously chooses the myth that would best further that masochistic end. 
Ultimately, Malraux’s art would be the product of forces placed below 
the conscious level. 
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Such a theory, however, could not account for the fact that eroticism 
disappears almost entirely in the last novels. One could ask, moreover, 
why this “masochism” ever chose to express itself in a work of art. The 
only answer is that the “joie farouche” (which arises when the hero 
realizes that the claims of his consciousness are not warranted by the 
facts) is already an artistic creation. But the passive moment of the 
erotic dialectics becomes active; far from yielding to unconscious forces, 
the hero wants his failure in order to turn it into an esthetic triumph. 

A passage of Les Noyers de l’Altenburg which has exactly the same 
significance as the previous quotation from La Tentation de l’'Occident 
will make this point more clear. This time it is murder, a substitute for 
the murderer’s own death, which plays the part of the catalyst: 


The individual who has been killed has no importance. But after- 
ward an unexpected thing occurs: everything is changed, the most 
simple things, for example the streets, the dogs. 

The blood which had been shed was strong enough to dissolve 
for a moment the state of all-powerful distraction which allows 
us to live... 


Thus, far from being sterile, the consciousness of the absurd is a state 
of grace which opens new vistas to its beneficiary. The artist wants to 
create a world in which “tout est changé, les choses les plus simples, les 
rues, par exemple, les chiens.” The absurd will be the key to artistic 
creation. It is a weapon against the “mondes préparés” or the “état de 
distraction tout-puissant” which obstruct the vision of the artist. In the 
first novels, scenes of eroticism and violence succeed each other uninter- 
ruptedly because they provide the only situations in which the absurd 
can prevail. When Chen kills a man, in La Condition humaine, it is the 
murder itself and not, as yet, the world as it should now appear to the 
murderer which is described to us. The absurd is still only a flash in the 
obscurity. With L’Espoir and above all Les Noyers, it becomes a steady 
light which illuminates all surrounding objects. For an art which was all 
representation and events, for what Jean Paulhan would call literary 
terrorism, a new rhetoric of the absurd is gradually substituted. All the 
“mondes préparés,” that is to say all cultures and civilizations annul 
each other in countless historical images. And we cannot doubt that this 
universe of generalized relativity is really the one which sex and bloodshed 
were trying to penetrate. In the last quotation, the hero, Vincent Berger, 
is only comparing his experience as a traveler to that of the murderer 
which he need be no longer. As he wanders through Marseilles, just 
back from the Orient, it is “the simplest things,” the clothes of the 
people walking in the streets, the cafés and the shop-windows which are 
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described to us as if they were the vestiges of some long vanished 
civilization. 

A universe transfigured by the presence of the absurd as it was 
sometimes transfigured by the presence of God, such is the goal of the 
artist. Eroticism and violence are the means toward that end. Just as the 
ascetic practices of the saints can be interpreted as masochism, the 
masochism of the heroes can be viewed as ascesis. In the last novels, the 
heroes get their reward and the tide of eroticism and violence recedes. 
Which is the same thing as saying that no myth can spur the hero into 
action because, through his travels and through his culture, but mostly 
through the experience of all dead heroes, the absurd has finally triumphed. 

It becomes apparent at this stage that the identical greatness of all 
heroes does not stem from these conflicting myths which seemed to 
govern their lives. If it were the case, how could critics be right in 
thinking Ferral, a reactionary and a sex-maniac, as deserving of the 
title of hero as such austere revolutionists as Kyo and Chen. This great- 
ness stems from unrelenting efforts to establish with the absurd new 
contacts through which the world is finally transfigured. Gisors, in spite 
of his wisdom, is not a hero because he escapes through drug-addiction 
just as others protect themselves through humanism. Thus, far from 
resting upon a system of ethics based upon action or ideology the notion 
of hero points toward the identification of ethics with esthetics which 
Malraux formulated in La Psychologie de I’Art. 

Since the movement of the hero toward the world is always destined 
to provoke a counter-movement of the world against him, one can 
assert that sadistic-masochistic eroticism penetrates the whole fiction of 
Malraux. But far from making it the product of subconscious forces, 
this statement emphasizes that each of its themes answers a single 
esthetic purpose. If sexuality is, as Merleau-Ponty wrote: “a test given 
to all and always accessible of human condition in its most basic aspects 
of autonomy and dependence” and if the so-called “normal” or sadist- 
masochist sexuality perpetually oscillates from one aspect to the second, 
this purpose could be defined as a deliberate effort to increase the 
violence of these oscillations, stretch to the breaking point the bonds 
which unite man to the world so as to determine and express their 
true nature. One can, of course, wonder whether the relationship between 
man and the world which is thus revealed has not been affected by the 
method of revelation. 


RENE GIRARD is a member of the department of Romance Languages 
at Duke University. 
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D. H. Lawrence and Eroticism: 


concerning Lady Chatterley’s Lover 


His manuscript at an end, Lawrence left to the editor or his assistants 
the task of expurgating what public opinion would not tolerate: one 
is not the foremost novelist of a country without realizing that one must 
contend with man’s absurdity. But the summons of physical pain, the 
repeated warning of death made him concentrate entirely on his deter- 
mination to write and publish 4is book before dying. 

Perhaps this book is nowhere else more subject to confusion than 
in France, because it is rooted in eroticism. With us, eroticism is opposed 
to other passions, especially to vanity (hence the subtle sadism of the 
Liaisons dangereuses). The control exerted by one of Nerciat's heroes 
over his sensations, of a Valmont over those of his associates, renders 
them odious to Lawrence, for whom the exalted awareness of sensuality 
can alone combat man’s solitude. That Restif, clever and sensual when 
confronted with the rape of Mme Parangon, in a novel, becomes so 
absurd in his clandestine works, may appear strange: it is merely that 
for him, as for all our secondary authors, the erotic book is a means of 
which the end is “sensation.” These means vary from author to author, 
but centuries draw them all into a narrow, definite current; at first, 
especially during the Renaissance, the physical technique of eroticisra; 
then towards the 18th century, the psychological technique: men of the 
white race discover that, for them, an idea can be more exciting than 
an instrument, or even than the beauty of a body. Then, the individualiza- 
tion of eroticism: the perfect book for the end of the 19th century, in 
this domain, would have been a supplement to the Rouge et noir, with 
Stendhal telling us how Julien cohabited with Mme de Rénal and 
Mathilde, and the difference in pleasure experienced by all three. 

Each of these phases augments eroticism, gives it a more exalted 
position in the life of man. It gradually approaches the individual. It was 
previously the devil, it becomes man; we shall see it pass beyond man, 
become his reason for being. Here is the chief import of his book, and 
also its historical interest: eroticism ceases to be the “expression” of the 
individual. It becomes a state of mind, an aspect of life—as opium was 
for the Chinese of the last dynasties: it is the individual, now, who is 
no more than a means. 

There exist in France a psychological individualism and an ethical 
individualism, which are nearly always confused. The first sets its values 
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on “difference,” on the unique character of “each one”; the second on 
an absolute right of “action” demanded by the individual, (Gide on the 
one hand, Balzac on the other). Lawrence ignored the first, and in regard 
to the second, the important thing for him was not to defend the 
individual’s liberty, but to know what one could do with it. In his eyes, 
it is not by the awareness of what he possesses, in particular, that the 
individual fathoms himself, but rather by the most profound awareness 
of what he has in common with so many others: his sex. English criticism 
has perceived in this a kind of paganism: some forget-me-nots, irritatingly 
Oxonian, gave it this privilege. There is no book, however, less hedonistic. 
There is no question here of escaping sin, but rather of integrating 
eroticism with life, without its losing the force which it owes to sin; 
of giving it everything that, until this point, was attributed to love; of 
making of it the means for our own revelation. Lawrence desires to be 
neither happy nor great: he wants merely to be. And he believes it more 
important, for himself, to be a man than to be an individual. The taste 
for “difference” is then replaced by that for a determined intensity. It is 
a matter of being a man—to the greatest possible degree—which means 
making our erotic consciousness, in its most virile aspect, the frame of 
reference for our life. 

What becomes then of woman? 

The consciousness which man grants her is invariably the key to the 
prevailing mystery of love. For the Hindu, woman can be the instrument 
for contact with the infinite, but only as a landscape; an irresponsible 
means, as is the landscape. Lawrence, who wants woman to be totally 
irresponsible, attacks in each of us the traces of the Hindu he discovers 
there, and his first enemy is the eternal female. Never has the Christian 
conceived of woman as a being who is entirely human. Female sexuality 
escapes him, the sexual experience not being transmissible from one 
sex to the other (it is always the eroticism of the other sex which is 
mysterious). Irreducibly different from us, avid for a unity in which she 
is more master of her own passions than herself possessed, woman will 
then become in The Plumed Serpent the indispensible instrument of 
possession in the world. Her restored eternity is in her sex, and no longer 
in her eyes; eternity just the same. The only means for man to attain his 
most profound existence through eroticism, the only means of escaping 
the fate of the men of his own time, Lawrence wants to possess woman 
through the mind as well as through the flesh. He questions her 
through the voices of all his characters, and dedicates to her the book 
which he writes when he is already fascinated by death. 

How to pass from this obsessing carnal meditation to the life of 
creatures? The entire technique of the novel resides in the means the 
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author employs in substituting for sexuality the living person of Mellors, 
or inversely. The desire to be a mother, which causes Constance to weep 
in the presence of the chickens, and entices her to lie down for the first 
time with the gamekeeper, is an artifice. The rapports between her and 
her new lover had to be impersonal; she had to become his mistress 
before knowing who he was, before having spoken to him. What does 
she need? to reveal herself, to herself, with the help of her own sexuality. 
Of little import is tae manner of this awakening. The fact is that Mellors 
is reduced initially to an adroit and anonymous sex; he may be considered, 
in no sense, the seducer; the real dialogue is between Lady Chatterley 
and herself. Never will Mellors profoundly oppose her; he is nuanced, 
individualized, but not autonomous. A gamekeeper is not necessarily a 
former officer, nor a perspicacious lover, a man of distinction. Mellors 
speaks “patois,” but with premeditation, and his sense of human destiny 
is superior to Sir Clifford’s: Lady Chatterley has been fortunate. Bound 
to her sexuality against disgust and death, she might have found in her 
lover only a phantom—or an enemy. If man must find his justification 
for existence in the integration of eroticism with life, I am suspicious 
of the guarantees one must look for in the most profound regions of 
flesh and blood. I consequently fear both their nature and their con- 
tinuance; for a great flavor of solitude accompanies these creatures of 
Lawrence. For this preacher of the “couple,” the “other” is scarcely to 
be considered. Conflict or agreement is established between the being 
and his sensation. 


His art consists of saving, through a convincing delineation of a 
primitive and profound feeling—e.g. the desire for maternity—the 
passage from fiction to the ethical affirmation. And the doctrine is 
inseparable from this art, from the feverish haste with which he strives 
to render dazzling the nocturnal side of life. It is especially through this 
art that the importance of the associate's personality will be impaired 
—a partner who is no longer the lover, whose only distinction is in the 
awareness he has of a particular “state” that he can attain and offer. 
There is no necessity that such a “partner in crime” be “unique.” But 
our “amour-passion” rests on the unique character of the lover, of the 
mistress. We must destroy our myth of love, and create a new myth of 
sexuality: set a price on eroticism. 


What can we expect from it, in this region of myths? . . . perhaps 
greater awareness. We consider our vital attitude to be normal, universal 
and human. In India, however, it surprises the Asiatics. When we tell 
them that it is rational, they answer us, confusedly, that our music, our 
painting are basically erotic, and that our literature almost always deals 
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with love. This “erotization” of the universe, which the Asiatics accuse 
us of, what do we ourselves think of it? 

A myth is no subject for discussion: it survives or does not survive. 
It does not appeal to our reason but to our complicity. It reaches us 
through our desires, through our embryons of experience, which is why 
the ethic, for a century, has been expressed so willingly through fiction. 
To prophesy about this would be to lend oneself to the vain work of 
prophesying about the world; myths do not develop to the point where 
they direct feelings, but to the point where they justify them. 


(Translated by Melvin Friedman) 


WE ARE DEEPLY GRATEFUL ¢o the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, where this 
essay was first published in January, 1932, and to Mr. Malraux for 
permission to translate and print. The author informs us that this is the 
first part of a more complete study: the second half deals with Lawrence 


and love. 
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Mallarmé and the Chimeres 


A jarring note, perhaps, in such a litany of love as this “Eros” number, 
will be a report on the sentiments of Mallarmé with regard to the theme 
of man’s weakness for woman. It will be the apparition of the grim 
specter stalking into the blazing banquet-hall of such a symposium. 
We know that the passion of Mallarmé’s life was directed, not toward 
anything human but toward that sphere of purity exempt from the 
curves and swerves of Hasard. Capricious Hasard means all that is human 
and of the human condition; it is time and the corruption bred of time; 
it is alteration and changeability, motion and accident; it is sin and 
injustice, deviations from rectitude; but it is also the spice of life and 
the nourishment of art. Hasard is the obviously indispensable Woman, 
sinuous siren, commanding the devotion of Man in his misguided idolatry, 
by her crooked, maddening smile. Mallarmé wished that man could be 
his true, thinking self and stand erect on his own feet, reaching thus 
the fall stature with which he was endowed at his creation. Mallarmé 
chose the head over the heart. A star, he believed, stony and detached and 
impersonal, the calme bloc, alone is worth the adoration of men who 
can think, that is, who are able to project themselves into remote reaches 
of space to conquer their own golden vision. He believed that he must 
cut his natural attachments to persons and passions, as the young boy 
must tear loose from the apron-strings before he can rise to manhood 
and realize his inheritance. 

His “renunciation of love” was precisely like that of the dark Alberich 
when he had spied the Rhine’s gold and quickly known that human 
desire is the price of the purer reality, the impossible dream. To the rare 
heroes (rare but never absent from the world, an unbroken succession) 
who are willing to accept these evident but almost impossible terms, 
the behavior of the medieval alchemists is altogether understandable; 
they can never dismiss the “philosophers” as deluded fools, however 
unanimous may seem men’s shallow verdict to that effect. They know 
that the alchemists knew their glimpse of gold would forever elude their 
grasp but also that to them was vouchsafed, under the disguise of a 
dream of the highest good, life's only reality. So it was that Mallarmé 
confided to Verlaine this description of his hopes, as material for use 
in the Men of Today series: 


Aside from the prose and verse pieces of my youth and their echo 
in the later things I have published here and there in all the newest 
“little magazines,” I always have dreamed of and worked at a 
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different project, with an alchemist’s patient labor, being prepared 
to sacrifice every form of vanity and every form of satisfaction to it, 
as in the old days men would cast into the fire their furniture and 
the rafters of their house to feed the furnace of the Magnum Opus. 


That was in 1886. Much earlier (1867) he had used the same comparison, 
in ending a letter to Henri Cazalis: “. : . my life-work, which is the Work. 
Magnum Opus, as our ancestors the alchemists used to say.” Alberich 
was an alchemist. Mallarmé was an alchemist. The vanity and the satisfac- 
tions he speaks of are the impure and unworthy impulses that lead us to 
glorify love. Metaphorically he likens them to the creature comforts and 
adornments of life such as chairs and chests and beds, and to the security, 
the protection, the warmth provided by a roof, something we can hardly 
do without. A mistress is such a comfort and adornment; a wife, the 
memory of a mother, our guardian angels, are these warm, protective 
“roofs” to shelter us and blot out the burning azure. Love is an everyday 
luxury, for most men a minimum necessity, which must go when Art 
demands it—that is, if you are an “alchemist.” 

Mallarmé and the Magi Kings were of this privileged army of 
martyrs. To him their life-long quest is what art is. But, unlike many 
familiar travellers in the lonely caravan, this poet possessed a wholesome 
social nature easy for anyone to understand. He really wanted love, and, 
in fact, found it. He reserved it carefully, however, for the static or 
“ecstatic” periods (see our note 3 below, on “ecstasy”), and did not 
allow it to interfere with the dynamic moments of his creative endeavor. 
He always flattered his many friends, who truly enjoyed his friendship. 
In youth he was gay and ebullient, good to be with; when the years 
had worn him down materially and spiritually, making that mood impos- 
sible, he still was full of that inward sparkle and good nature, fired by a 
steady and a subtle sense of humor, which commanded the affection 
and loyal admiration of those who knew him. He was ever searching for 
kindred spirits to whom he could confide his aspirations, friends who 
would appreciate his witty and discerning commentary on the little events 
in his life, a pretext for practicing the art of elevating the trivial by 
developing its analogies with the sublime. 

Gradually the letters that stand as signs of this lavish generosity of 
his gifts are being made available to lovers of Mallarmé’s personality; 
and a gold mine for them was uncovered not long ago in some letters 
enshrined by Dr. Henri Mondor in a little book devoted to their original 
recipient, Eugéne Lefébure, and to his friendship with Mallarmé. The 
letters are few but long and packed with poetic germ-thoughts. The 
first extant letter from Mallarmé to Lefébure is dated February, 1865, 
when the great poet was teaching in Tournon. At twenty-three, already 
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well into his career as a writer, his critical sense is active; he does not 
spare his friend des Essarts. Yet the mutual enthusiasm of Lefébure and 
Mallarmé for Baudelaire, which had begun in their /ycée days at Sens, 
is as vigorous as when the first appearance of Les Flewrs du Mal had 
excited the fifteen-year-old Stéphane Mallarmé and his schoolmate. 
(“When you read the Elén of Villiers de I'Isle-Adam,” he writes at this 
time, “You will get a thrill at every single word, as you do reading 
Baudelaire”). Three years before this February of 1865 Mallarmé had 
apparently looked into a bound volume of the Revue frangaise and read 
Baudelaire’s presentation of Poe’s Raven and Philosophy of Composition 
and also his stimulating Salon de 1859. He may have been rereading the 
latter now; at any rate we see in these excerpts from his long letter that 
a fresh attitude toward the emotions and a pungent change from the 
saccharine overdoses of love offered in more conventional poetry are 
among the sensations for which he is especially grateful to the master-poet. 
He is commenting on some poetry by Lefébure: 


... one fault to find: Love is too much the object of your poems. 
... Except when it is spiced with some exotic condiment, lubricity, 
ecstasy, morbidity, asceticism, that sentiment seems, indefinite, to 
me unpoetic. 


. . . love, uncomplicated, is too natural a feeling to provide any 
special thrill for the blasé poetical people who read verse; and for 
you to discourse to them about it is as if you were to offer cool, 
deep-flowing spring water to the palates, burning with whiskey, 
inflammable at the touch of a match, of ancient drunkards. 


... the stupidity with which five or six clowns—and I am including 
des Essarts—have set themselves up as the high priests of that big 
baby, blowzy and puffy-cheeked like a butcher-boy, that they call 
Eros, staring ecstatically at one another like martyrs every time 
they perform his easily-mastered rites and advancing lewdly upon 
women seduced by him as to so many burning stakes! In a word, 
conveying the impression that this is all of life, whereas actually 
Love is only one of the thousand feelings that assail our spirits and 


has no right to take up any more territory than fear, remorse, 
ennui, hatred, sadness.* 


Lefébure, in reply, could only voice the protests of the world at large, 


in love with love, and defend his own poetry, which Mallarmé had found 
too full of the love theme: 


In this way our generation has, moving through a very well-known 
series of causes, produced a body of poetry having “spleen” as its 


1All the passages quoted are found in Mondor, Eugéne Lefébwre (Gallimard, 
1951), p. 343. 
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root and aim; and, since a man cannot serve two masters, it follows 
that the poets of spleen idealized are hardly capable of feeling or 
returning love. Because of this E. Poe bans Passion from Art, as 
being too vulgar | familiére| .. . 


Still, while loving those poets who strive for the curiously-wrought 
sensory effect, I do not abhor those who remain human and whose 
mouth speaks forth out of the heart’s fullness, such as Mme Valmore 
or indeed like Aubanel.? 


Mallarmé would perhaps not have written with such fierceness and 
bitterness against his “living antithesis” des Essarts and against pink little 
Cupid if he had not been reading baleful passages from Baudelaire, who 
had no such earnest-yet-sunny disposition as he. Baudelaire’s unorthodox 
view of the tender passion has indeed much to do with the respect the 
later generations of artists have all felt for him. They crave original 
themes, and often they have come to hate such manifestations of love 
as they have occasion to observe. The more sensitive the young modern, 
the more subject is he to the new nausea at the trop-plein of organic 
life and its means of controlling the world, more and more crowding 
the mineral kingdom and the kingdom of the mind from their place 
of honor. 

The strongly-worded passage in the Salon de 1859 to which we have 
alluded (Conard CEuvres completes, vol. 1, Curiosités esthétiques, pp. 299- 
302) accounts, no doubt, for Mallarmé’s association of the love-god with 
butchers and in general for the figures, words, and tone used in the 
letter to Lefébure. 

As to Mallarmé’s affirmations, analyzing the other (non-amorous) 
moods that he recommended, we observe how seriously he himself had 
been striving to give them worthy poetic development. Each of the 
“condiments”—except perhaps asceticism—flavors one of his early poems. 
Lubricity: “Une négresse par le démon secouée” (already written, in its 
earlier version, “Image grotesque”); ecstasy: Apparition (written in 1863 
in honor of Miss Ettie Yapp, whom Cazalis wooed but whom Mallarmé 
secretly loved);* morbidity or sickliness: Amgoisse. Asceticism colors 


2 [bid., pp. 189-190. Aubanel was a mutual friend whose poetry both liked. 


3 Mallarmé’s literary use of the word extase discloses a special meaning (not 
conveyed in Apparition) by which it designates the passive dream-state of oblivion 
and relief from fear, remorse, and harassment with the problem of evil—a period 
of “prose” or repose, of receptivity to inspiration, the necessary relaxation to 
alternate with the active, willed, vital thrust that is “Poetry.” Its true force is 
embodied in a non-love-poem, “Las de l’amer repos,” a poem which also sub- 
stitutes an ascetic concentration on art for easy, worldly desire—and even better in 
Prose pour des Esseintes, which was composed in 1885, much later than the time 
of this writing to Lefébure. There the smiling “‘sister,”” “sensée et tendre,” repre- 
sents the part of inspiration, and the man, that of hard effort, in the birth of a 
work of art; it is both an art poem and a love poem. 
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the strange supposed love of St. John for Hérodiade; and when, many 
years later, he comes to write that hero's hymn of release, Mallarmé 
reminds us of it by describing the head as de jedmes ivre (dizzy and in 
a transport with fasting and long desire). With these refinements 
Mallarmé proposed to take the indefiniteness out of vacuous calf-love. 
Living in our day he might have called them by cynical, clinical names: 
masochism, sadism, perversions, complexes, hangovers, etc. For preceding 
him in the injection of such new elements and revealing to him the 
possibilities in them, he cherished the Baudelaire of Duellum, Le Portrait, 
Les Bijoux, Tristesses de la Lune, A Celle qui est trop gaie, Une Martyre. 

When Mallarmé’s work accepted for the first Parnasse contemporain 
made his name known in 1866, it was apparent that the rival “gods” he 
named, whose “rites” would be less easily mastered and more worth 
mastering than those of Eros, were fitly enshrined in the various offerings 
of the young dissenter. These were “intuitive revelations of my tempera- 
ment,” not intended to fit into the great Ciwvre, as he explains to Cazalis 
on the day of their appearance as a collection. They represent lyrical, 
personal expression, and for Mallarmé the only true Beauty must be that 
which is divorced, removed, and altogether cut off, in a way humanly 
impossible, from the personal. But, at any rate, we find here, for the 
different forms of fear (timorousness and terror): Tristesse d’été and 
L’Azur; for a refuge sought from remorse: L’Azwur and Amgoisse; for 
ennui: Renouveau and Brise marine; for perversity and hatred: Auméne 
(“I hate any charity that goes for useful purposes”); for sadness: Somupir, 
Tristesse d’été. 

To widen the range of emotions treated in poetry, to get away from 
a too-simple theme that cloyed and palled, these were the aims of 
Mallarmé’s little revolt. There were loftier reasons, however, for his 
annoyance with the idea of the “clinging vine.” If one is absorbed in 
any high endeavor, the passions generally, and that entangling one of 
love for women in particular, are but a distraction and a deterrent to 
the mind’s pure activity. Woman's ways are all bends, fluctuations, and 
deviousness, whereas a man characteristically wants to stand erect, to 
think straight, and to blunder directly toward the target, hitting the 
mark head-on or not at all. It is in fact easy to understand the tendency 
to represent Evil by curves, curls, waves, and S’s, and Good by the 
straight course of “rectitude,” or by the letter I. Some of the most univer- 
sal myth-heroes have had the defect of one crooked leg and one straight, 
as if to typify the moral handicap inflicted on man, against his better 
nature (Jacob and Oedipus, Vulcan, Byron, and Capt. Ahab). Many 
men agree with Baudelaire, whose diagnosis of Madame Bovary was 
that with her the head sits enthroned in the seat of “the heart [or instinct], 
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where reasoning power has commonly no place and which generally 
dominates in woman as among the animals; . . .” Emma could not be 
a believable woman because she mingled imagination (ambition), will- 
power, and reason with her passion. 

Not all women despise logic (as a member of the earthy sex I feel 
bound to assure masculine readers that only those despise it who don’t 
know what it is—but, alas, they are many), not all men love it and use it; 
but those men who do, have a deep bond in common undissolved by time 
or death or blood or water, stronger than any human tie. Likewise the 
love of the right and independent use of man’s reason, his pride in 
“logic,” or in the means of pursuing the “absolute,” his thrill in working 
on a magic-carpet plane of separation from earth, woman, human con- 
dition, hasard, certainly engenders a passion whose pleasure and whose 
intensity cannot compare with any earthbound emotions and makes these 
seem base indeed. 

Here is the basis of Mallarmé’s devotion to Descartes, the lucid 
geometrician, the independent thinker, the poet-philosopher, the explorer 
and organizer of the universe—and to Leonardo of the wide-ranging facul- 
ties. Of this double loyalty we have but few traces; but, when collected and 
pondered over, in connection with Mallarmé’s whole personality as it 
is revealed to us through various channels, they constitute something close 
to certain demonstration. It forms an important part of our poet's por- 
trait; we know the deep affinity of Valéry with these same two heroes 
of the mind. Mallarmé may be ultimately responsible, who knows, for 
initiating his young disciple into that dual cult in which Valéry, long 
after he ceased to be anyone's disciple, became notably and nobly 
articulate. Thus the humanistic procession, of which I spoke earlier, 
advances steadily through the centuries by the self-projection and recog- 
nitional heredity of the spirit. 


But Mallarmé’s head was as all-embracing as any mother’s heart. His 
rejoicing in the will’s pursuit of the highest good was, by the strict 
Cartesian definition,t generous enough to take the place of common 
affections. It was his head that dictated his kindly conduct, so that he 
might be described as a “kind-headed man.” Like Hérodiade, as she 
dismisses the Nurse, who stands for everything well-meaning but unworthy 
and impure, Mallarmé seems to beg his friends collectively: “Pardonne 
a ce coeur dur.” Yet in Les Fenétres we see him turning his back, not 
only on the dreary unpleasantness of life, but with much greater disgust, 
on the dotard who can find delight only in sensuous escapes; while he, 
the poet, contemplates the pure, inward, lost-paradise beauty in full 


4 Traité des passions de l’dme, §§ 152-153. 
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awareness that he risks growing dizzy and risks most gravely a great 
fall and a damnation of eternal falling. 

Just as his doubt of orthodox doctrine gave him a more fervent, 
though negative, faith—his own (“Luxe, 6 salle d’ébéne,”), so a reasoned 
rejection of the sensual affections that most people hold dear brought 
his serene passion for intellectual concentration to a pitch of intensest 
enthusiasm. Some excerpts from letters (all addressed to Cazalis) will 
illustrate and plainly define in what this consisted. I translate (and ruin 
Mallarmé’s delicate tracery): 


From Tournon, March, 1865: 


... Unfortunately I am not getting any enjoyment out of the charm 
that flits round about a ne ... I am too much a poet and too 
much in love with Poetry alone, to have a taste, at times when I 
cannot work, for any inner peace; such a feeling bothers me 
because it seems always to be crowding out the other, the great 
peace, that which the Muse (of active effort) gives .. .° 


(the next is not actually a quotation from Mallarmé but seems to para- 
phrase or indirectly quote, as Dr. Mondor’s writing frequently does, a 
letter of May, 1865, which I believe is not otherwise available) 


He is not willing to grant himself—loving only cold Hérodiade 
and being continually martyrized by her—any warmth, distraction, 
infidelity, or other forms of self-indulgence.® 


From Besancon, May 14 (or 24, as it should more probably be 
dated), 1867: 


Since you are lucky enough to be able, above and beyond Poetry, 
to love, by all means love: .. . For myself, Poetry takes the place of 
love, because she is in love with herself, and because her delight 
in herself keeps falling back rapturously within my consciousness.’ 


5 Mondor, Vie de Mallarmé (Gallimard, 1941), p. 160. The cradle here men- 
tioned is that of the poet’s small daughter, born in November, 1864; he cannot 
appreciate the domestic sentimentality it calls forth. 


6 Ibid., p. 164. 


7 Ibid., p. 238. The figure implied is that of a fountain perpetually gushing and 
falling. With this quotation cf. Wyzewa's Notes on Mallarmé, taken from La 
Vogue, June-July, 1886, an appraisal written certainly in close consultation with 
Mallarmé, where the latter’s “banal subjects” of some early poems are listed. 
Referring of course to Hérodiade, this listing includes “a woman in love with 
her own lascivious body.” Let no one protest that this could not have been 
Mallarmé’s own definition of his subject since there is so much more than that 
in the poem. Mallarmé well knew how many seeds were hidden in his own 
pomegranate; but it pleased him to pretend a great maiveté about his own poetry 
and an ignorance of his own profundity. This left all the feeling of superiority 
and all the delight of discovery to his readers. 
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The same spirit carried to a logical extreme drove him, in the dynamic 
phases of his creative life, to seek a severance from everything connected 
with the besetting contingency of organic and mortal existence. Speaking 
of his Hérodiade to Lefébure in the letter of February, 1865, Mallarmé 
says that he does not want to use the name Salomé or otherwise to link 
her with anecdotal elements: “My desire is to make of her a creature 
strictly of dreams [purement révé] and absolutely independent of history.” 
When she was eventually revealed to readers, it was clear enough that so, 
in fact, this virgin empress was—a sheer abstraction. Her creator develops 
this theme in his mind until in May, 1867, he confides to the same 
correspondent: 


There is no personal merit in this for me [in the conception of 
Hérodiade as the modern “synthesis” to complete a trio, with the 
Venus of Milo (thesis) and the Mona Lisa (antithesis), of epochal 
symbols of Beauty], and it even may be said that it is the motive 
of escaping from remorse (for having violated the slow action 
of natural laws) that causes me to take refuge in impersonality— 
a consecration, as it seems to me.*® 


Mallarmé seemingly reconciled this ideal of impersonality with a 
proud humanism, which he certainly adhered to, by means of the paradox 
that man’s ultimate triumph will be the achievement of a utopian 
cleavage of the head from the body (containing the heart)—man’s goal, 
the denial of his human nature, by a suicide beau. Impersonalism is 
the goal, and it is what is meant by “abolishing Chance” and stilling the 
passions. Mallarmé was mindful of Poe’s claims to have achieved this, 
as, for example, in his “Berenice”: 


In the strange anomaly of my existence, feelings within me had 
never been of the heart, and my passions always were of the 
mind . . . and I had seen her [Berenice “during the brightest 
days of her unparalleled beauty”] ... not as a thing to admire, 
but to analyze; not as an object of love, but as the theme of the 
most abstruse though desultory speculation. 


This, in every detail, as he makes amply clear in the Philosophy of 
Composition, is also Poe’s attitude toward poetry. “I had seen her .. . 
not as a thing to admire but to analyze...” 

Poe moreover, as “husband” and as ladies’ man, did, for the most 
part, extend into his personal relations this chill, disembodied kind of 
loving. He gave several genteel, middle-aged ladies a girlish thrill with 
his glossy and lustless love letters. In this sort of behavior Mallarmé, 


8 Mondor, Eugene Lefébure, p. 350. This “consecration” evidently amounts to a 
sacrament, of absolution, for the poet. 
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fortunately, did not follow him. He loved his family and his golden- 
haired Méry Laurent with a tenderness sincere and normal; moreover 
this was no mere compromise induced by mellower years. He required 
the banality of everyday reality, this “ecstasy” on the plane of “prose” 
for the relaxation that should save him from madness. Thus the wave- 
rhythm which he knew to be the whole truth of life consisted for him 
in occasional quiet moments tinted with melancholy or humor among 
his intimates, alternating with the joyous incandescence of his crucible- 
refined passion, which was all for art. According to Teodor de Wyzewa’s 
Notes, already cited, Mallarmé’s early poems had subjects thus purposely 
chosen for their “banality” or “emptiness,” and frankly borrowed from 
Baudelaire; Wyzewa concludes: “He knew that Art is toil, different from 
banal Living, and this was what made him cherish Art.” The teacher-poet 
complimented Coppée, in a letter written from Avignon in 1869, for 
the simplicity of his verse, whose “light” was attenuated by an “indispens- 
able element of banality.” His mention,’ though perhaps it was ironic, 
of a “basaltic veil of the banal” with which “vulgar” official theater art 
could mitigate the public’s overwhelming jubilation, parallels the des- 
perately-earnest plea in the poem of L’Azur for black columns of smoke, 
fog, mists, “cher Ennui,” and matter-of-fact Matter, to hide the cruel 
brightness of the compelling Ideal. Brise marine links the banal Ennui 
to the thought of desolateness—a sort of Néamt; and this, to close a 
circle of thought, lights up our poet's delicate appreciation of his wife; 
for we read that he said of her: “She has over her face that tiny touch 
of desolateness [ce rien de désolation| which is all we need. We ask 
only that much.”?° If this betrays a shadow of sadism, I suppose that 
Stéphane Mallarmé may have been guilty. 

Mallarmé’s impatience with the overworked love theme, the physical 
urge, is an important aspect of his vibrant self-dedication to the mind 
in action; for this purpose was entangled sometimes (thwarted by the 
very energies it generated) by the strictly intellectual passions de l’éme 
which he enumerated. These, as he implied, are as common to thinking 
men as is love, and they should receive more attention.'1 For example, 
one who continually strains and stretches his mental capacities in futile 


®In “Crayonné au théatre,” Ceuvres complétes (Gallimard, 1945), p. 298. 


10Mondor, Introduction to Mallarmé, documents iconographiques, Vésenaz- 
Geneva: Pierre Cailler, 1947, p. 13. 


11Dr. Mondor, paraphrasing a part withheld from both the Vie de Mallarmé 
and the Propos sur la Poésie (Monaco, Editions du Rocher, 1946) of Mallarmé’s 
letter to Coppée of April 20, 1868—or else writing on his own with the rare 
discernment of his poet's temperament that he has—says plainly of Mallarmé 
on p. 257 of his biography: “He aims at the reader's head, not at the heart, the 
belly, or the lachrymal glands.” 
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wrestling with the problem of evil, determined to overcome this Minotaur 
and then to thread his way, unaided, out of his private labyrinth, will 
surely be consumed by anguish, and the exasperating sense that there 
must be a mysterious wise woman, bound to the heart of Earth, who 
holds all the answers and will not tell, Sibyl or Sorceress, like the one in 
Rimbaud’s Aprés le Déluge. Many have suffered from these sensations. 

Inevitably the writhing worries are visualized in some characteristic 
shapes, re-invented and re-recognized by all who have met them. The 
symbols are there at hand, already shaped, similarly in every mind. The 
artist has but to trace their forms, the poet needs only to give them an 
articulate name, perhaps one whose sounds in the language he uses and 
the shape of whose letters will also contribute to the central impression. 
The passions have become living creatures, or living forms. Two of the 
commonest are flowers and monsters. Though on first thought it may 
not seem so, both of these symbols are beautiful, attracting men’s gaze 
by different means, and both are destructive. It might be maintained that 
the former are like the sensuous emotions while the latter are creations 
of the mind, “intellectual passions”; but that distinction would probably 
prove more confusing than helpful and would be carrying a good 
idea too far. 

The flame-like forms of many plants, the contorted designs of roses, 
the voluptuous combination of color-appeal with odor-appeal in flowers, 
the bell-like appearance of some, or the resemblance of others to women’s 
skirts contribute to abstract associations with flowers, especially roses, 
so that they become natural symbols of love, of haughty, cruel, raging 
passion that destroys the severe straightness of a man’s purer desire like 
Jack’s beanstalk or Mallarmé’s Anastase, son of Woman, the over-towering, 
overpowering gladiolus. This is, in a word, the insinuating presence of 
woman implanted in the life of man, whether welcome or obnoxious, 
always a surprise, in any case ineradicable, a “thorn” in his side, a 
sprouting rib. 

Family life, human pity, sentimentalism thus seem to be characteristic- 
ally vegetable in their nature, so seen by other writers than Mallarmé. 
They can be like the cheap, destructive aloe-plant in Gautier’s Pot de 
flewrs, with its shaggy root and spiny, sword-like leaves, growing at 
riotous random to shatter the far more precious piece of Oriental ceramics 
that had housed it. The small pot was beautified by man’s skill and by 
decorative motifs carefully planned and formed out of his imagination, 
by the projection into space of his creative will: artificial blue flowers 
that never grew and dragons that were never spawned. 


Ainsi germa l’amour dans mon ame surprise: 
Je croyais ne semer qu'une fleur de printemps; . . . 
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This is the Parnassian view of ruinous love, and it was Mallarmé’s. He 
wrote his vindictive mock-heroic Petit Air (guerrier) about these selfish 
individual affections, fierce in their vicious possessiveness, not as aloes, 
but as nettles, against whose “invasion” he draws his makeshift blade 
(his baguette nue—a naked or not-so-naked ramrod, drumstick, or other 
equally inoffensive weapon). In a manner rare with him he attaches to 
the nettle the perfectly plain “label” of “sympathy.” 


A la fin que me veut-on 
De trancher ras cette ortie 
Folle de la sympathie. 


In its eagerness to cling to the poet, it has only infuriated him. 


Certain consistent ways of reading other celebrated floral details in 
Mallarmé’s work add now new truth to the botanical symbolism. The 
“triumph” of line 7 of the Faun’s Dream can be taken as the evanescent, 
illusory delight provided through the quivering of the branches before 
they settled into thick, lifeless certainty-that-it-could-not-be: a glimpse 
of passions purified and living in the ideal though absent to reality. 
The faute idéale de roses is like the beauty of the nymphs vaguely and 
momentarily espied, unprovable, yet leaving a poignant certainty in the 
memory. They are the fictions fraught with glory, the gloriewx mensonges 
of art. Turning once more to the Prose pour des Esseimtes, we find the 
too-obsessing present loveliness of a fast-growing “stemful of multiple 
lilies” (gladiolus, crowded with florets, each of which is by itself a world 
for contemplation, like a poem with a profusion of images) standing in 
the way of the cavernous truth that Death holds simple, imperious 
Beauty. In the myth-enriched final section of Toast fumébre we see a 
mew life granted by poetry to lily and rose (intellectual passion and 
sensuous desire), so that they wave solemnly in a transcendent atmos- 
phere, having sprung from the blood of the slain monster in the very 
moment of his final shudder. The dragon felled by the hero—Siegfried, 
Act II, re-enacted for the thousandth time—is described as “of Eden the 
unquiet marvel,” one with the “suffering monster of gold” of the same 
poem. The ideal existence of the Lily and the Rose is again the vision 
of passions purified. 

As the flower-flames come thronging and leap higher from their 
garden, we have encountered the dragon-myth we have been approaching, 
like knights “seeking their fortune”; it cannot be deferred any longer. 
It was seen as a marvellous decorative design in the poem by Gautier 
we have mentioned. In fact the chimaera is a favorite heraldic device or 
Chinese motif with Gautier. He hints that chiméres and sirénes serve 
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the same visual purpose, and even are perhaps the same symbol,’ in 
L’Art: 


Fais les sirénes bleues, / Tordant de cent facons 
Leurs queues, / Les monstres des blasons; . . . 


“The writer, of his own woes the dragons lovingly nurtured by himself— 
or of a deep joy he has known—is duty-bound to ‘cast’ himself, in 
his writing, into the role of vanquisher-hero on the stage of his mind.” 
Mallarmé says something like that in a key-passage of the essay L’Action 
restremte, whose title also gives a picture of a leaping monster tamed, 
a towering passion stilled. The more we wrestle with our own charming 
desires, the more piteously and tenderly (as grim Fafner does in Siegfried) 
they woo us in their agony, becoming vocal, like the swan, in death. 
They stand for wisdom and guardianship, as well as for that which is 
reprehensible. But the resolute hero must strike them in spite of all 
his reluctance to stab into his own heart, and watch, detachedly, for 
the anguished frisson final. From it gushes suddenly the marvel of the 
blood-colored flower or the articulate prophecy-bird, as a complete 
surprise and revelation to the artist himself. This, or his lady's image 
(Hérodiade, mermaid) looking out from her mirror, he prizes far above 
the dragon-trophies left upon silken banners, such as he had seen among 
the most ancient and precious Byzantine possessions of Sens cathedral 
(“Quelle soie aux baumes de temps” ). 

The shimmering chiméres, twisting back on themselves, are things 
of terror that become handsome and powerful designs. Already endowed 
with plastic value by Gautier and rich with treasures of meaning buried 
in them by Nerval, these heraldic symbols are further developed by the 
subtle Mallarmé: presented by him they suggest Greek mythology, the 
dragon-ensign of the ancient Chinese Empire, and the imperial power 
of Rome. To the Church they stand for heresy, which comes as the 
result of the ascendancy of head over heart with which we are con- 
cerned. Perhaps that is one meaning underlying the Chimaera of the 
sonnet “Surgi de la croupe et du bond”: the virgin inspiration and 
untasted cup reserved for Mallarmé only, by the accidents of chance in 


12Cohn, in his Ciwvre de Mallarmé, Un Coup de Dés (Les Lettres, 1951), 
p. 234 and p. 324ff., assumes this identification as self-evident. In connection with 
the phrase en sa torsion de siréne he discusses the chiméres. Likewise Gautier’s 
poem La Chimére describes a siréne but calls her a chimére; and other writers 
who talk on symbolism agree that they are twin types. This is entirely legitimate 
inasmuch as the hybrid, self-contradictory physical aspect of these imaginary 
creatures, as well as their moral references and the similar sound-effects of the 
two words, all tend to blend their representational values. Colin Still, in The 
Timeless Theme (London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 1936), p. 37, differentiates 
between the two in the same way as I have suggested for flowers and chimaeras. 
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his begetting, whereby he is foredoomed to be a sufferer and witness 
of the rose unacknowledged—of a pure heresy—a martyr who will not 
save himself by professing a hope he cannot discern. For he has found him- 
self, in the preceding sonnet of the sequence, heir to “maint riche mais 
chu trophée” (many a rich but fallen pictorial monument to signal 
victories of earlier poet-heroes), that is, to many dead chimaeras. 

Essentially the chimaera is an absurd and unnatural, even an impossible, 
fusion of incongruous members into one body, the mating and mingling 
of opposites (herein lies its kinship to the mermaids and all other 
hybrid monsters). Mermaids are something like Aphrodite: melodious 
dream-visions of classic beauty; but the chimaera is a raving nightmare 
indicative of stark madness, the word being used often enough with that 
connotation in ordinary French. A man driven mad by the riddle of life 
might view the world as just such a form leaping at him, spiral in its 
general movement, but distorted with unpredictable gyrations. 

Mr. Cohn, in the passage already cited, has not failed to point out 
that the chimaeras are not only one (though contrasted) with sirens, 
but also with the twisted garlands of frequent reference in Mallarmé, 
guirlandes célébres that may become fixed in the strange, endless chains 
that are constellations. 


Luxe, 6 salle d’ébéne, ot pour séduire un roi 
Se tordent dans leur mort des guirlandes célébres, 


—these are most certainly chiméres—flowers—women—passions, achiev- 
ing, as stars, inorganic bodies, their immortality with the sacrifice of a 
grovelling life on earth. This in itself represents a strange, paradoxical 
transformation in Mallarmé, that his “ame lamartinienne,” after receiving 
a vivid impression from the Fifteenth Vision in La Chute d'un Ange, 
should have eventually rendered it in such a chaste stylization as the 
above. We can imagine the original impulse as deriving from these lines 
(and others with them): 


Mille femmes formaient des guirlandes obscénes, 
Dansaient en secouant des flambeaux sur ces scénes. 


The torches of Lamartine’s suffering Oriental slaves will become the stars 
implied in the guirlandes célébres of Mallarmé’s midnight sky. 

It should be said that, like all his leading symbols, the chiméres of 
Mallarmé’s poetry and prose cannot be equated simply with one word 
(passions) or one idea (subdued desires from whose death-throes arises, 
by some mysterious magic charm, a speaking beauty). In Igitur, for 
instance, they seem to signify the Past, whose expiration will make it pos- 
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sible for the hero to “become,” and to enter into objective reality subjective- 
ly. Sometimes the meaning must be narrowed to designate the orchestra, 
as he plainly puts it in several of his Variations on One Theme, the force 
of music without words—or widened to represent the whole of inarti- 
culate nature opposed to man, the hero—or brought closer to its common 
meaning (a universal value in Mallarmé’s symbolism) of dreams or 
fondly-cherished illusions. They are, by the same token, Hasard, in all 
its myriad manifestations. But we have had to be content with developing 
one important aspect. We have seen how Mallarmé, in constant con- 
templation of a possible mastery, then a freezing, of his turbulent emo- 
tions, defiant of control, into enduring forms of art, from inspiration 
into the creative human will, from Hasard into Nombre (the triumph 
impossible without the Adversary), pressed forward single-mindedly. 
Whatever may be the feelings of those who love the idler, more passive 
poets, Mallarmé was a stern and obdurate worshipper of an impersonal 
Beauty which could be revealed to the eyes of self-denying human 
initiates. This, rather than sheer brutality or lack of feeling, will explain 
and excuse the undeniably dim view he cast upon that sweet, chubby 
little romantic idol, Eros. 


MADELEINE SMITH was one of the founders of Yale French Studies. Her 
doctoral dissertation was on Mallarmé. 
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Way of Flesh 


Nausea is the original experience I have of being incarnated. Incarnation 
is not mere embodiment. A body is material, flesh is specifically animal.’ 
A body is organized, flesh is not. Nausea will come to me if I experience 
my body as inert, animal flesh. In nausea I feel incarnated, since I try 
futilely to refuse this incarnation. This is an experience of direct incarna- 
tion, since it makes me feel my body in a way no other person could. 

Now for indirect incarnation. Antoine Roquentin is sitting on a 
bench in a public park (not in a pseudo-romantic “secret garden”).? A 
few days before, in the same place, Roquentin had watched an exhibition- 
ist at work. The vegetable world in the park has apparently been inspired 
by this animal, or human, behavior. Instead of Romantic Nature, instead 
of a Symbolist paysage, here is what is revealed to Roquentin: 


Existence had suddenly unveiled itself. It had lost the harmless 
look of an abstract category: it was the very paste of things, this 
root was kneaded into existence. Or rather, the root, the park 
gates, the bench of sparse grass, all that had vanished: the diversity 
of things, their individuality, were only an appearance, a veneer. 
This veneer had melted, leaving soft monstrous masses, all in dis- 
order—naked in a frightful, obscene nakedness . . 

If you existed, you had to exist all the way, as far as mouldiness, 
bloatedness, obscenity were concerned.® 


Roquentin’s nausea is macrocosmic. Even the muscular hardness of 
the tree-root is transformed into fleshly animal softness. His is a border- 
line experience. In order that there may be flesh, there must be incarna- 
tion, a soul trapped in flesh, a subjectivity glued in the object. A man, 
an animal normally appear incarnated, not a tree: This is indirect in- 
carnation this time since the subjectivity which I postulate as trapped 
in flesh is not I. 

The choice of the vegetable world in the case of Roquentin is 
explained by Sartre’s intention to reach the limit of incarnation: “II fallait 
exister jusque 1a.” From this point of view, which would not occur to a 


1 There is, in Sartrean flesh, a suggestion of viscousness. We cannot follow him in 
considering the viscous as specifically’ nauseous. A mineral viscousness (a rubber 
solution for instance) does not appear particularly nauseous to us. It is the animal 
implication which seems to matter. 


2“L’homme n'est pas ramassé en lui-méme, mais dehors, toujours dehors, du ciel 
a la terre.” L’Homme et les Choses, p. 73. 


3 J.-P. Sartre: The Diary of Antoine Roquentin. Translated from the French La 
Nausée by Lloyd Alexander, John Lehmann,, London, 1949, p. 171. 
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vegetarian, the vegetable world may represent the triumph of flesh. The 
body of the animal, or man, may hide its flesh, for instance by moving 
(the dancer). But a tree cannot move. This situation may suggest images 
of pain, crucifixion. The tree, then, will be thought of as struggling 
against its condition, like the tortured man clenching his teeth. But if 
one imagines the tree as accepting to be engulfed by its condition, as 
surrendering, the tree, then, will appear flesh, it will appear obscene. 

Obscenity is to flesh what absurdity is to the body. The behavior of 
a man will appear absurd to me if I refuse or cannot manage to join 
in the human game myself: This is the principle of humor. The very 
fact that I am linked to this particular body which I have not chosen, 
that I “exist my body,” is absurd. But by accepting to live, I have 
accepted this absurdity, this original contingency, I have assumed it. 
Absurd is my body if I look at it as if I were another person, a person 
who would not be embodied. Absurdity is the limiting case of indirect 
embodiment. The behavior of a man will appear absurd to me if I 
consider his body as linked to a subjectivity, and if, at the same time, I 
consider this subjectivity as passive and absent as possible. A sleeping 
face gives the impression of absurdity. 

Obscenity is the limiting case of indirect incarnation. Indirect: my 
flesh is not obscene for myself unless I look at it as if I were not I. 
Limiting case: On the one hand, flesh has to be linked to a subjectivity; 
otherwise there would be no incarnation. On the other hand, this sub- 
jectivity has to be thought of as having surrendered to the inertia, the 
gtatuitousness of the flesh, as being incapable of justifying the flesh. 
Actually, unlike the body which may be justified as instrument (homo 
faber) or expression (homo poeta), flesh itself cannot be justified 
(though sexual behaviors attempt its justification), but only masked (by 
a justified body). Hence, in religion, the conception of the original sin. 
A corpse will be obscene, not if it is considered as a mere object, but 
if it is thought of as a body which cannot mask the flesh, since it can no 
longer be instrument or expression. 

Direct incarnation experienced as nauseous, indirect incarnation felt 
as obscene, those are the two borderline cases this side of which a sexual 
situation can occur. 


Sexual desire is both direct and indirect incarnation. The two incarna- 
tions are linked and it is this link which checks the progress of either 
incarnation towards its normal end: the nauseous or the obscene. Whereas 
nausea is a futile refusal of incarnation, the desiring subjectivity tries 
to merge in flesh. Its goal is to appear to another subjectivity as flesh, 
to be given as flesh. It is the fascination of the other subjectivity which 
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makes one escape nausea. Conversely, the indirect incarnation in which 
desire tries to glue the other subjectivity will not reach the obscene 
stage, since the desiring subjectivity, through its own incarnation, has 
become incapable of judging flesh as obscene. 

What is the meaning of sexual desire? In Freudian or pseudo-freudian 
psychology (it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between the two), the 
libido is supposed to explain everything, but in more serious philosophy 
it is the libido which has to be explained by everything. It is the whole 
which makes the part intelligible. For Sartre, the whole is human con- 
sciousness as he has described it. Sexual desire has to be explained by 
the ambiguous structure of human consciousness, not affixed to a met- 
aphysical postulate such as the Unconscious.* 

Physiology is of no help: “L’homme, dit-on, est un étre sexuel parce 
qu'il posséde un sexe. Et si c’était l'inverse?” (L’Etre et le Néant, p. 452). 
Any part of the body can become sexual since it can be considered as 
flesh, but first it has to be given a sexual meaning. Consciousness alone 
can give a meaning, be it sexual or not. Sexual is the attitude of con- 
sciousness which tries to give a meaning to flesh, to the most unjustifiable 
form of embodiment. 

“Ma tentative originelle pour me saisir de la subjectivité libre de 
l'Autre 4 travers son objectivité® pour moi est le désir sexuel” (Ibid. p. 
451). To desire another body implies that I consider this body as incarna- 
tion. I postulate that this body is linked to a subjectivity and I postulate 
that this link is of such a nature that the subjectivity in question can 
merge in flesh. As a matter of fact, as if to set an example, the sexual 
desire implies that my subjectivity is going through this very process 
of incarnation at the same time: “Dans le désir, je me fais chair en 
présence d’autrui pour m’approprier la chair d’autrui” (Ibid. p. 458) .® 


This is the original pattern of a sexual situation. It does not point in 
itself towards any particular kind of behavior. Consciousness has to be- 
come reflexive in order to devise the means and choose the technique 
appropriate to the realization of the desire. 


*The question of consciousness versus the unconscious may boil down to a matter 
of terminology. Freud took his conception of consciousness ready-made from 
intellectualist philosophy. For Sartre, consciousness does not necessarily mean clear 
and distinct knowledge. Bad faith is what in Sartre’s philosophy plays the role of 
the unconscious. Hence his conception of freedom and total responsibility. 


5 It seems that incarnation would be a more accurate term than objectivity. Though 
he distinguishes between body and flesh, Sartre does not always abide by this 
distinction in his description of sexuality. We may admit that, as the limiting 
case of embodiment, flesh is human, or animal, objectivity par excellence. 


®The magic flavor of this description is in keeping with Sartre’s theory of 
emotions. An emotion is a magic apprehension and interpretation of the world. 
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But what was ambiguous in the original desire is going to be revealed 
as contradiction in practical behavior. Desire is a double incarnation, 
direct and indirect: I incarnate myself and incarnate the other. But the 
other with whom I am dealing is postulated rather than experienced. A 
“normal” sexual behavior will expect a confirmation of this double in- 
carnation. The other is expected to confirm his incarnation (indirect 
becomes direct) and my incarnation (direct becomes indirect). He must 
accept his incarnation through me, his being “possessed,” and I plan to 
justify my own incarnation through him. The trouble, of course, is that 
in so far as I am incarnated by the other, in so far as he sees me as 
flesh, his subjectivity escapes me, since flesh cannot see flesh, cannot 
justify another flesh. On the other hand, I cannot appropriate, “possess,” 
the other subjectivity by incarnating it, since in so far as it is flesh, 
an object, it ceases to be subjective. 

Common language associates love with “illusion.” The pattern 
sketched in sexual desire is a scheme for failure. If the sexual behavior 
manages to mask its failure instead of exposing contradictions, it is 
because of a perpetual shift from subjectivity to flesh, from the one to 
the postulated other, from the postulated other to the real other. This 
hide-and-seek game which the sexual consciousness plays with itself is 
a choice example of what Sartre calls bad faith. 


Sadism and masochism are more modest in their claims. They try 
to simplify the pattern of inadequacy which we have just described, 
each taking one half. The masochist attempts his own incarnation only, 
indirectly through somebody else’s subjectivity. He understands that a 
subjectivity cannot be incarnating and incarnated, active and passive at 
the same time. For the masochist, the less incarnated the other, the better, 
because the more incarnating. The other tends to become a god: see the 
behavior of the citizens of Argos in Les Mouches, Daniel’s letter to 
Mathieu in Le Swrsis, Sartre’s comments on Baudelaire, on Genét, 
Beauvoir's comments on Sade. The sadist attempts the incarnation of 
the other only; he plays the role of a god (or devil) and this situation 
has to be confirmed by the other's surrender: “Ca la fout mal, un type 
qui ne parle pas” (Morts sans sépulture, tableau II, scenes 4 and 6). 

But even these two simplified patterns cannot be realized without 
bad faith. The masochist wants to ignore his own subjectivity: but it is 
this subjectivity which has chosen a masochistic behavior, which, in 
particular, has chosen a quasi-divine role for the other. The sadist wants 
to ignore the other’s subjectivity: but he has to rely on this subjectivity, 
on its free choice, in order that the master-slave relation may be 
established. There is no god, no hero, no devil in the first person. One 
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glance from the slave is enough to incarnate, or at least embody, transcend 
the master. 

My body for me is not my body for the other; the body of the 
other for him is not his body for me. The fusion of direct and indirect 
incarnation aimed at by sexual behaviors involves a contradiction: the 
one cannot be the other. By taking the sexual desire itself as its own 
end, Gidism tries to avoid its frustration. In desire, the other is more 
manageable, since it is more postulated than actually experienced. 

In its fullest manifestation, love (or even masochism and sadism) 
cannot, of course, be reduced to a sexual behavior, if sexuality is limited 
to incarnation. Love extends to the total embodiment of a subjectivity, 
not merely to its incarnation. The body includes every kind of manifesta- 
tion; it may even be considered abstract or psychological: opinions, 
character, tastes, “personality.”’ The pattern of failure which has been 
described is still vadid, however, since the impossibility of totally mis- 
taking a subjectivity for an object (body, personality, not merely flesh 
this time), and conversely the impossibility of being pure subjectivity 
in the presence of other subjectivities, will appear, in one way or another, 
at some point in the development of the behavior (unless bad faith 
can be maintained throughout). Sartre has dramatized the implications 
of this situation in Hwés-Clos by introducing a third man: Two may main- 
tain bad faith consistently, but the presence of an outside subjectivity 
destroys the magic of the game. 


Sartre intimates in a footnote (L’Etre et le Néant, p. 484) that the bad 
faith he has revealed in fundamental interhuman attitudes from love to 
hatred does not preclude “the possibility of an ethics of liberation and 
salvation.” 

Sartre’s conception of consciousness, which includes what is commonly 
called the unconscious, implies total responsibility. One of the funda- 
mental aspects of the ambiguous structure of consciousness is the connec- 
tion between situation and freedom. They are opposed, but imply each 
other like the two sides of a coin. Situation is the necessary condition 
of freedom since, without a situation, there can be no choice. 

Actually the very recognition and description of a situation implies 
a choice; for example, the description which Sartre makes of the sexual 
situation and more generally of the “alienated” situation of a subjectivity 
in the presence of other subjectivities. It implies the acceptance of the 


7A subjectivity may be so completely absorbed in a psychological jelly that one 
is tempted to speak of abstract flesh. There is something obscene in the man of 
the behaviorist or in Moliére’s characters. 
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possibility of being embodied and even incarnated by other subjectivities: 
“Il fallait exister jusque 1a.” 

This may seem quite natural but there are at least two types of 
choices which try to ignore or erase this situation: the aesthetic and 
the religious choices. 

The aesthetic man may postulate the other, but he will not experience 
him as such, as a real subjectivity. Narcissus is not seen by his image, 
nor by the trees reflected in the pond. In order that this image, this 
body, this flesh, may not be alienated from him by another subjectivity, 
the aesthetic man will resort to a translation. The artist does not trust 
his fellow-beings with the justification of their own bodies; he assumes 
the task himself. But then, he will not justify the body of a man as it 
is for this man; he will not even justify this body as it is for him, the 
onlooker. He will justify this body by translating (or betraying) existence 
into being. It is not Helena Fourment who justifies her incarnation 
through Rubens’ paintings, it is not even Rubens the lover who justifies 
Helena’s body, but Rubens the painter who justifies his own existence. 

The religious man (we mean the mystic rather than the average be- 
liever with whom ethics tend to overshadow religion) seems at first sight 
to deal with his fellow-beings as free subjectivities. But they are creatures 
of God. The consistent religious man looks beyond his fellow-beings to- 
wards God who is the only real Other. Only God can really see, incarnate 
him. Flesh can be justified, or rather redeemed, through God only. Only 
Jesus could redeem his own incarnation (and that of others) because he 
was God. While the aesthetic man realizes and redeems his objectivity 
elsewhere (Narcissus in the pond), the religicus man realizes and redeems 
it in God. 

Sartre’s choice is neither aesthetic,® nor religious, but ethical (or 
social: we use the three terms as distinguished by Kierkegaard). His 
descriptions of incarnation and sexuality evoke religious parallels; but, in 
fact, they complete the laicization of Kierkegaard which Heidegger had 
begun. While Kierkegaard had chosen the religious (and could not quite 
manage to step out of the aesthetic), Sartre has plumped for the ethical. 

It could hardly be otherwise after L’Etre et le Néant, in which individual 
consciousness is presented as “pour-soi pour-les-autres,” as implying in its 
very structure the existence of other real subjectivities. The social point 
of view pervades Les Chemins de la Liberté and Sartre takes pains to 


SOne is never exclusively ethical, aesthetic, religious. Despite his pledge to 
“littérature engagée,” Sartre cannot completely give up an aesthetic point of view. 
His comments on poetry, his art-criticism show his keen understanding of the 
aesthetic choice. What matters however is his ethical choice. The evolution of his 
writing might be called a flight from Narcissus. 
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reveal at the root of the social situation the fundamental pattern which we 
have described: see the interaction of social and personal (particularly 
sexual) situations and choices in Le Sursis. 

Whereas the aesthetic may be construed as sadism transcended, 
the religious as masochism transcended, the ethical choice of Sartre ap- 
pear to try and transcend the bad faith which L’E#re et le Néant revealed 
in love. The morals of ambiguity (the expression is Beauvoir's) imply 
a mutual recognition of free (as well as situated) subjectivity. 

Sartre’s main objective is the exposure of bad faith. The bad faith 
which he described in sexual behaviors tried to mask the fact that they 
were choices. “Etre pédéraste, comme le chéne est chéne,” is the wish 
of one of Sartre’s characters (Le Swrsis, p. 107). But one is not a homo- 
sexual, a sadist, a masochist, a “normal” man, as a tree is a tree. Through 
publican, rather than pharisaic, bad faith, the character is trying to avoid 
responsibility. 

“Seuls ensemble” is the common sense axiom which, in Le Diable et 
le bon Dieu, concludes Sartre’s campaign against bad faith. The formula 
may seem too negative and general to found a precise code of ethics. 
But a code is what Sartre wants to avoid. If he became more positive, 
he would be defeating his own ends. Time and again, he has pointed 
out that each situation is concrete and unique, that each individual has 
to make his own choice. No foolproof code can choose for him: This 
would mean a renunciation of subjectivity, bad faith. 

The difficulty for the commentator lies in distinguishing Sartre the 
philosopher from Sartre the man, what Sartre thinks is of universal value 
from what he thinks is his personal choice. Everything may be construed 
as personal choice, even a treatise on human condition. We have sug- 
gested that in his very description of the original situation of a sub- 
jectivity among other subjectivities, in particular of the sexual or in- 
carnated situation, Sartre had tried to pass off a personal interpretation 
for a universal original situation. This is a very innocuous remark; it is 
tantamount to saying that Sartre has made a philosophical choice: 
".. . Je crée une certaine image de l'homme que je choisis; en me 
choisissant, je choisis homme” (L’Existentialisme est un humanisme, 
p. 27). 


ROBERT CHAMPIGNY, who teaches at the University of Indiana, is be- 
coming known as one of the important critics of modern French literature. 


CHARLES N. CLARK 


Love and Time: The Erotic 
Imagery of Marcel Proust 


Few writers have attempted to approach the emotion of love from as 
many points of view as did Marcel Proust. This sentiment in A Ig 
recherche du temps perdu may be studied as an individual passion, a 
historical phenomenon, a poetic inspiration (for the novel's narrator), 
or as an aesthetic theme. Several studies have been written isolating the 
psychological laws governing the genesis, evolution and termination of 
love as envisaged by Proust; in this respect he is legitimately considered 
a continuator of the 19th century “roman d’analyse,” and his probings into 
the human psyche have been compared to the works of Sade, Benjamin 
Constant, Stendhal and even of Freud. 

While there can be no doubt concerning Proust’s endeavor to under- 
stand, or at least to register, the baffling subjectivity of love and its two 
concomitants of deceptive imagination and masochistic jealousy, other 
literary and even poetic implications of this emotion have been examined 
in lesser detail. The exact relationship between love and desire as they 
are felt by Proust’s narrator and the lyrical imagery which they directly 
inspire has not been explored. Because of the first-person form of narra- 
tion maintained throughout most of A /a recherche du temps perdu and 
the constant presence of the love-force, this in turn becomes a question 
of the structure of the entire novel. 

The episode entitled Un Amour de Swann exists as Proust’s monu- 
ment to the analytical study of love, but due to the third-person form of 
narration utilized in that pérépétie, it remains a chapter outside the basic 
pattern of imagery. It has many times been noted that the emotional life 
of the narrator closely parallels that of Charles Swann; this fact he 
recognizes himself: “My love had followed, with great variations, that of 
Swann for Odette” (TR II 190).1 It is these variations rather than the 
similarities which are presently of greater interest, for the narrator's 
love and suffering are of paramount importance in understanding the 
structure of Proust’s imagery while Swann, a célibataire de l'art, remains 
an unproductive dilettante. Un Amour de Swann terminates with a con- 
temptuous realization on the part of Swann: “To think that I wasted 
years of my life on a woman who wasn’t my type”! Proust's narrator will 


1 Quotations from A le recherche du temps perdu refer to the edition of 1949 
(NRF) in 15 volumes. 
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return to this same expression in the final volume of the novel, emphasiz- 
ing that Albertine was also not “my type;” however, his reaction will be 
the opposite of that of Swann. He will state, in referring to his love for 
the ungrateful girl, that “it was precisely because she was so different 
from me . . . that she had inspired me” (TR II 68). The culminating, 
negative thought of Swann is only the point of departure for the narrator, 
who has recognized and accepted his “vocation” as an artist; Un Amour 
de Swann must therefore remain as a negative pendant to the life of 
Proust’s narrator. 

Certain passages of Jean Santeuil serve to focus attention on the posi- 
tive role of love in Proust's later novel. In a very personal interpretation 
of Stendhal’s theory of “crystallization” is to be found a juxtaposition of 
the concept of unity, always important to Proust, and the emotion of love: 


“Stendhal . . . always placed love above all else; for him it seems 
to become one with the interior life. For him it is love which makes 
us love solitude, have a thousand thoughts, make nature com- 
prehensible and eloquent. He seems to have known poetry only 
in the form of love. We can’t go that far, yet love does resemble 
poetry through liberating us from others, a return to solitude and 
to the charm of nature. But what a strange phase of life, this 
poetic servitude which prevents individual preoccupation, this unity 
of nature reduced to a double individuality. Another person . . . 
has no right thus to limit our interior life. There is no real and 
profound relation between a certain profile, momentarily charming 
to us, and our interior life. The thoughts among which it inserts 
itself and which group themselves around it do not belong to it. 
We can see nothing real in all that. And yet it is indeed our whole 
interior life which is thus systematized, so that the universe be- 
comes a sort of double harnessing (attelage a conduire a deux). 
And it is incontestable that an artist, a philosopher, a poet can 
suddenly . . . see his thoughts reproduced and systematized in that 
strange manner” (Jean Santeusl, Ill, 121-122). 


In this passage, with its brusque reversals and qualifying conjunctions, 
can be perceived the gropings of a mind seeking what Camus has called 
“the nostalgia of unity, the appetite for the absolute . . . the essential 
movement of human drama” (Mythe de Sisyphe). Proust at once re- 
cognizes the unreality of love and its effects, yet at the same moment 
accepts its power to systematize the “interior life” and thoughts, to unite 
the lover with the person loved and with all of nature; and this, we 
are told, is poetry. But it is also philosophy; in this passage, the poet, 
artist and philosopher are considered as being the same. 

If an unstable differentiation between artist and philosopher is 
momentarily maintained, important echoes of this interpretation of 
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Stendhal’s ideas may be discerned in A la recherche du temps perdu, 
As an artist, Proust many times demanded sequential unity in literature, 
decrying the retrospective attempts of Balzac and Hugo to bestow a 
spurious form of total integration on the Comédie humaine and the 
Légende des siécles. Conversely, his narrator admires the true unity of the 
music of Wagner and Vinteuil, as well as the puissante unité of an Elstir 
painting; all these are indications of the type of aesthetic cohesion he was 
seeking. 

As a philosopher, Proust's most obvious application of the power 
of love is in the all-important realm of Time, and here direct statements 
by his narrator are frequent. Love is the proof of the permanence of the 
individual self through Time: “love . . . is a more durable portion of 
our being (ame) than the different moi which successively die” (TR 
II 45). Again, musing on the way in which he had loved different women 
and forgotten each of them, he concludes that “only my love itself, 
dedicated to different beings, had been durable” (TR II 52). But these 
are only direct statements serving to indicate the acknowledgment of 
such a unifying effect of love, with the power to enable the individual 
to dominate the destructive flow of time. When it is further recognized 
that the narrator has, in fact, been in love throughout the entire novel, 
there remains the more important consideration of the universalization 
of its power through the pattern of imagery accompanying this theme. 
Once it is realized that the narrator's emotion is considered as constant 
and durable, a corresponding solidarity is to be expected and may be 
perceived in the pattern of imagery accompanying its lyric expression. 

Proust’s readers are accustomed to the musical or Wagnerian con- 
struction of A la recherche du temps perdu, with its interplay of themes 
and recurrent leitmotifs, and this concept may be applied to the pattern 
of imagery within the novel. This pattern, called by Edmund Wilson 
(Axel’s Castle) the “interlocking metaphors” of Proust, is entirely de- 
pendent upon the love-theme. Proust’s own comparison is between the 
movements of the development of love and of music; a repeated analogy 
is drawn between the progression of the narrator’s love and the music of 
Vinteuil. Contrasting his reactions to this music with those of Swann, 
the narrator adds: “I had been especially sensitive to the elaboration, the 
repetitions, the development of a phrase which progressed during the 
sonata just as that love had developed during my life” (AD 178). And 
just as the music possesses a “unity which does not prohibit variety” 
(P I 199), so also the evolution of love is simultaneously “persistence 
and transformation” (AD 238). This double movement of change and 
permanence, of repetition and variation indicates that in the accompany- 
ing orchestration of erotic imagery there must also exist a similar dual, 
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reciprocal movement. Images must not only be considered independently, 
but also in their interrelationships with other images in different scenes. 

The pattern of imagery is invariably established at the first visual 
encounter of the narrator with the person or persons who will be loved. 
Thus the initial appearance of the band of beautiful, unknown girls on 
the beach at Balbec inspires, within a few pages, a series of similes 
comparing them successively to birds, Greek statues, roses and mythologi- 
cal goddesses. At the moment of their introduction, each image is 
intellectually meaningless, and here the illusory imagination of “love” 
may be considered as a literary artifice serving to provide the overture 
of an imagistic symphony, for each of these image-types, so “spontaneous- 
ly” engendered, is subsequently developed in great detail. 

The initial vision of Mme de Guermantes in her baignoire in a 
Paris theater represents another scene of this type, introducing the image- 
types which will accompany her presence throughout Le Cété de Guer- 
mantes. These scenes represent a type of “crystallization,” but the crea- 
tion of a symbolic pattern of word-clusters around the person loved 
serves to exteriorize the sentiment of the narrator. Moreover, the images 
attached to Mme de Guermantes are precisely of the same types as 
were previously applied to the band of girls at the seashore. The water 
element, as always in Proust a double symbol of the source of all life 
and of the narrator's imaginative powers, is introduced into Mme de 
Guermantes’ baignoire through questionable recourse to the lighting 
effects of the theater. The mythological and ornithological elements are 
also present (Mme de Guermantes is visualized as a “divine swan’), 
and the flower motif is quickly introduced. 

The double purpose of this imagery is at once to parallel and to 
oppose or transcend the experience of the narrator. Each single tableau 
is inspired by his surroundings and by his emotional state of mind, yet 
each is related to other scenes. In the preceding comparison, the brusque 
transition of setting from Balbec to Paris is attenuated by the reappear- 
ance, at Paris, of many of the images used at Balbec, and notably the 
sea-symbolism which formed the natural background at the seashore. A 
very similar phenomenon may be observed at the beginning of La 
Prisonniére at the moment of the second change of scene from Balbec 
to Paris, for Albertine’s eyes (momentarily blue; they change in color 
according to the needs of the imagery), her hair and her movements 
are all utilized as justification for the metaphoric inundation of Paris. 

An analogous effect is obtained in the partial coalescence of different 
women, particularly of Albertine and Mme de Guermantes. Whereas 
the real, objective difference between the Parisian duchess and a young 
member of the bourgeoisie is fully accentuated, this difference is once 
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more attenuated by the use of imagery. The most frequent image used 
to describe Albertine and her friends is the rose, an image validated 
by their youth, complexion and beauty, while the bird symbolism is 
especially accentuated in connection with Mme de Guermantes, and 
often takes the form of the swan. This image is also founded in real 
characteristics of the duchess herself: directly inspired by her bird-like 
features, it also serves to illustrate her nobility (divine swan, halcyon, 
Egyptian bird-goddess). Each image is appropriate to the person thus 
qualified, yet the swan and rose images are joined at their base through 
their traditional association with the cult of Venus. Moreover, Proust 
will later return to the swan imagery in La Prisonmiére and in Albertine 
disparue, where it is attached to Albertine. The inspiration and nature 
of the image will of course have changed, and references to Leda and 
the swan will be invoked to illustrate the narrator's jealousy. However, 
the usage here of the same image serves to recall its earlier mention and 
to unite Albertine and Mme de Guermantes, this time by a purely 
interior correspondence. The source of this imagery, in the cult of 
Venus, is of course particularly appropriate since it represents the 
exteriorization of the systematizing power of love. 

While it is impossible in a short essay to indicate more than a 
few specific examples of Proust's interlocking imagery, the second major 
aspect of this structure and its implications should be outlined. If the 
novel in general is considered, as it usually is, as a temporal art form, 
Proust's imagery can be seen as an attempt to overcome this limitation. 
This aim is further implemented by another characteristic of the imagery 
already mentioned and of the individual symbols employed: specifically, 
their dynamic or repetitive nature. 

Probably the most fully developed image of Proust’s novel is that 
of the rose, which accompanies the entire course of the narrator’s rela- 
tions with Albertine and her friends. In addition to its traditional con- 
notations, this symbol is given other meanings within A la recherche du 
temps perdu, meanings depending on its role in expressing the narrator's 
emotions and experiences. However, in considering, for the sake of 
simplicity, such an individual symbol, it should be recognized that it 
is actually the entire pattern of related imagery which is involved, and 
the rose gradually recedes from the sea. 

The rose image is first applied to the band of girls when they are 
seen for the first time as an undifferentiated, cohesive group against 
a background of sea: “it would be impossible to find united a rarer 
species than these young flowers which interrupted at this moment in 
front of me the horizon of the sea with their delicate hedge-row, like 
a bosket of Pennsylvania roses” (JF III 44).) As the narrator becomes 
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acquainted with the girls and begins to participate in their outings, 
the nature of the simile changes, but contains the same basic symbol. 
In one striking example, more than one hundred pages further in the 
novel, the entire bosquet of roses reappears: “They were assembled 
around me; and between their faces . . . the air separating them traced 
little paths of azur as though cleared by a gardener who wished to 
introduce a bit of light in order to wander himself in the midst of a 
bosket of roses” (JF II] 170). The narrator has, so to speak, stepped 
inside one of his own images. 


When these two passages are juxtaposed, it can be seen that they 
reflect the difference in the narrator's developing friendship, while 
at the same time recalling each other. And these passages are chosen 
almost at random from the frequently repeated rose images. At another 
moment, again expressing his more intimate relations with the girls, 
the narrator speaks of himself as “going from one corolla to another 
in that chain of roses” (JF III 154). At this moment and since he has 
now come to differentiate between the different girls, they are no longer 
of the same species, but have become individual varieties of roses. 


This image persists during the second period of the narrator’s love 
for Albertine, in La Prisonniére. At one moment it is invoked to express 
both his lack of interest in the group of girls and to describe his new 
relationship with Albertine: “They had become submissive to my every 
caprice, mere ‘jeunes filles en fleur, and I was more than a little proud 
to have plucked and hidden away from all the most beautiful rose” (P I 
82). At this moment Proust’s narrator is strongly insisting on the dif- 
ferences between his “two loves” for Albertine, the first inspired by 
imagination and completely dead, the second inspired by jealousy. The 
imagery once more reflects this change while simultaneously transcending 
it and perpetuating the original perfection through a continuous recall. 


For the reader of A la recherche du temps perdu, this pattern of 
related and repetitive imagery results in a series of lyrical prose-poems 
interspersed within the pages of a more analytical style; the brusque 
stylistic alternations are particularly noticeable in La Prisonniére. Like 
all lyric poetry, the most nearly atemporal of all literature, these pas- 
sages of lyricism depict a moment abstracted from time: “Lyric poetry 
is the development of an exclamation” (Valéry). The fact that these 
passages can, however, be superimposed serves to reunite widely separated 
passages of A la recherche du temps perdu. Due to the double effect 
of the imagery, the reader is constantly confronted with a passage which 
could have occurred nowhere else, but which is nonetheless related to 
the entire novel. 
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In Proust's treatment of love, with its close relationship between 
imagery, description and the psychological or emotional development of 
the central personage of A la recherche du temps perdu (and this relation- 
ship is in itself a powerful synthesis) can be perceived a fusion of 
several different literary trends. Already in his study of Stendhal’s 
theories, in Jean Santeuil, there is an adaptation of Stendhal’s analytical 
approach to the traditional, eternal idea of love and woman as the motive- 
force of the poet and the center of his world, recalling Ronsard’s “Vous 
étes ma seule Entéléchie,” and anticipating Eluard’s “And the horizon 
contracts and tightens around us.” This fusion of the psychological and 
and the lyrical is accomplished through the final revelation of the 
“vocation” of the narrator, in Le Temps retrowvé, and his realization 
that his whole life has been lived in preparation for the creation of a 
work of art. This revelation, suggesting the form of finalism outlined 
by Bergson in L’Evolution créatrice, gives rise to those passages in which 
love, the suffering it has caused and its power to demonstrate the 
permanence of the individual, is extolled in such striking contrast to 
earlier, pessimistic passages describing analytically the anguish it has 
caused. 

There is in addition a more precise connection between Proust's 
patterned lyricism and various aspects of the Symbolist movement. In 
his basic attempt to make his imagery reflect and transcend experience 
can be seen at once an acceptance and a rejection of the Symbolist 
belief in the superiority of art over nature, of Baudelaire’s pays de 
Cocagne. Proust has studied experience and recorded it, but has added 
to his work an aesthetic integration foreign to life, derived from Symbolist 
sources, and dependent upon the traditional well-spring of lyricism. 

Proust’s definition of the purpose of the “metaphor” has been quoted 
many times. It is, for him, the very proof of reality, and it is a temporal 
metaphor, relating different objects or sensations perceived at different 
moments in time: “What we call reality is a certain rapport between 
these sensations and recollections which surround us simultaneously . . .” 
(TR II 35). This passage has notably been quoted in the most com- 
prehensive study of Proust’s relation to the Symbolist movement, that 
of M. Emeric Fiser.? It is upon this passage that he bases his conclusion 
that Proust “means by ‘metaphor’ the conjunction of sensation and recol- 
lection by analogy, which is in reality the dynamic symbol” (Fiser 169- 
170). However, this critic, considering rather the relation of the author, 
Proust, to his narrator than the relation of the novel to the reader, 
would limit the application of the term “dynamic symbol” to those 


2Le symbolisme littéraire: essai sur la signification du symbole chez Wagner, 
Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Bergson et Marcel Proust, Corti, 1941. 
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few moments of involuntary memory which are directly recognized by 
the narrator himself (the episode of the “madeleine,” the starched napkin). 
Thus M. Fiser states that “this miracle occurs rarely in the life of the 
artist. This is why true dynamic symbols are rare in the works of the 
symbolists . . . All the rest of Proust’s work derives rather from Balzac 
or Saint-Simon” (Fiser 160). However, it seems valid to extend the 
term of dynamic symbol to much of the total pattern of imagery in 
A la recherche du temps perdu, and there is even reason to believe that 
the other lyrical passages are of greater importance. 


The moments of involuntary memory lack, first of all, an important 
element of the Symbolist doctrine: they are not tacit, but the pleasure of 
their experience is brought directly to the attention of the reader, who 
is thereby prevented from himself sharing in the creative process, who 
is prevented from becoming himself a poet by “finding” analogies and 
reminiscences which may, indeed, be suggested by the author. Mallarmé’s 
imperious law, “to name a thing is to suppress three-quarters of the 
pleasure of a poem” has been violated in Proust’s scenes depicting the 
ecstasy of the rare intuitive experiences. 


The moments of involuntary memory of the narrator remain none- 
theless as important indications of a subtler process which is constantly 
operative. The essential efficacity of the symbol lies not in the experience 
of the narrator of A la recherche du temps perdu, but rather in the 
experience of the reader, and in order to be effective must be tacit; it 
‘ is the reader's own memory which must be activated. This purpose is 
served by the related, repetitive imagery of Proust's novel, for it is, 
after all, only due to the exercise of the memory, stimulated by the 
similarity of recurring, related images that different passages are 
superimposed. 

Proust's efforts may be compared with the revolutionary perspective 
of a Cézanne painting, an effect now common in modern art. Cézanne 
is known to have replaced the scientific perspective of the Renaissance, 
distance fading off into an indefinite, infinite background, by a pictorial 
perspective composed of superimposed, related planar areas creating an 
illusion of controlled depth but improving the spatial relationship of the 
painting. Proust gains a similar controlling effect over the time element 
of his novel through his repetitive imagery and a superimposition of 
scenes in Time. The aesthetic pleasure of the dynamic symbol derives, 
as in Baudelaire, from a suddenly sensed correspondence between a sensa- 
tion and a recollection, but the “sensation” in Proust is a purely visual 
one, the reading of a passage of his novel, and the “recollection,” the 
recall of an earlier passage within the interior world of the novel itself. 
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Proust, more than most novelists, shows a constant preoccupation with 
his readers: “each reader is, when he reads, reading himself” (TR II 62). 
His method is to invoke for his readers the intuitive pleasure felt at 
the domination of Time, but this must be done indirectly. His method 
can be seen as an extension of Baudelaire’s use of the symbol—although 
Proust occasionally uses the same symbols. To choose one example, the 
adaptation of Baudelaire’s Chevelwre may be examined. In Baudelaire’s 
poem, contact with the tresses of hair unleashes a series of recollections, 
uniting the poet with his past. The poem concludes: 


N’es-tu pas l’oasis ot je réve, et la gourde 
Ou je hume 4 longs traits le vin du souvenir? 


Baudelaire’s symbol of the hair reappears in Proust, and becomes repetitive, 
particularly in La Prisonniére. Due to the fact that it is repetitive, Proust 
actually provides the reader with an anterior recollection, and hence is 
not obliged to mention directly the role of the memory. Moreover, 
Albertine’s magnificent hair is several times compared to a bird’s wing, 
to the ocean waves and to sculpted hair, thus continuing these motifs 
and recalling earlier passages. 


The regularity and coherence of these repetitive images preclude any 
possibility of their recurrence being due to a lack of invention on the 
part of the author, and the variety of Proust’s stock of images is in- 
exhaustible outside the pattern of love-imagery. However, there also 
exists a number of passages in which there is a combination of a direct 
recollection of the narrator and a concurrent stylistic or tacit recollection. 
Such passages as these may be considered as an intermediate (or com- 
bined) effect between the few moments of involuntary memory and the 
innumerable moments of tacit recollection. Such a passage occurs in 
the first volume of La Prisonniére; the narrator, watching Albertine 
asleep, reflects that “Her sleep put at my side something as peaceful, 
as sensually delightful as those nights of full moon in the bay of Balbec, 
become as calm as a lake . . . where, stretched out on the beach, we 
would listen to the ebbing tide break on the shore” (P I 85). This direct 
recollection is accompanied by a long prose-poem comparing Albertine’s 
sleep to the respiration of the sea: 


I listened to that mysterious emanation, soft as an ocean zephyr, 
enchanting as moonlight, that was her sleep . . . her breath expiring 
on her lips at regularly intermittent intervals like an ebbing tide 
. . . Then, feeling that her sleep was flowing at its deepest, and 
that I would not strike against the shoals of consciousness, . . . I 
lay down beside her.” 
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This passage is almost the exact reproduction of another scene which 
occurs two hundred pages earlier in the novel, at Balbec; it is, however, 
a negative duplication. The sea in the earlier scene, in Sodome et Go- 
morrhe, is real, but the imagery is the same; the essential link between the 
two scenes is, of course, the presence of Albertine: 


We lay down below the dunes . . . under the same blanket, at the 
very edge of the immobile sea divided by a trembling ray of light; 
and we listened to it tirelessly and with the same pleasure, either 
when it held its breath, suspended long enough that one might 
have believed the ebb-tide had ceased, or when it finally exhaled 
at our feet the anticipated but retarded murmur” (SG II 199). 


Through an alternate personification of the sea, in Sodome et Gomorrhe 
and a de-personification of Albertine in La Prisonniére, the same motifs 
are present in both scenes, either perceived in nature or expressed by 
images: the ebbing tide, calm sea, moonlight and soft breathing. The 
resemblance between the two passages is even more striking in the 
original French, for the casual reader is never quite sure whether the 
antecedent of a subjective or possessive pronoun is Albertine or the sea. 
A more detailed study of the imagery of Proust would necessarily 
take into consideration the actual stages of the composition of A /a re- 
cherche du temps perdu, and especially the revisions introduced during the 
first World War.* The structure of imagery, like the entire structure of 
A la recherche du temps perdu is incomplete, due both to the modifica- 
tions and even contradictions introduced during the war years and to the 
untimely death of the author, which prevented him from completely 
revising the final volumes of his work. But withal, a better understanding 
of the purpose of Proust’s imagery is gained from a consideration of the 
relation between love, Time and lyrical expression. 
And Proust’s imagery has been much criticized, and perhaps maligned. 
A recent work affirms, without explanation, that in A la recherche du 
temps perdu “It is rare to encounter a page unilluminated by an image. 
In such a case, the reader is at once sensible not so much of a slackening 
of his interest as of being transported to a more superficial plane of 
consciousness.”* Such a statement is in contradiction with Proust’s own 
criterion of the “metaphor” as the only proof of reality, and it is necessary 
to understand before condemning. 
Of course, the reader is often struck by the exaggerated, precious 
nature of much of Proust’s elaborate and extended imagery. Such scenes 
as the theater in Paris and the “baignoire” of Mme de Guermantes, the 


8 As indicated in the work of the late Professor Feuillerat, Comment Marcel Proust 
@ composé son roman, Yale, 1934. 


*F. C. Green, The Mind of Proust, Cambridge, 1949, p. 355. 
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descriptions of Albertine asleep in La Prisonniére are invariably con- 
sidered as baroque and excessively ornamental, but their reason for being, 
if not their justification, should now be clear. Whereas individual pas- 
sages of A la recherche du temps perdu are undoubtedly precious, this 
must be considered as a recognition by Proust of the predominant import- 
ance of the whole over the individual parts, rather than mere bad taste. 
Love has always been a synonym for the irrational, an excuse for the 
introduction of rhetorical devices intended to be convincing, if unreal, 
and the simple antithesis of reason. Love has always lent itself to the 
introduction of a unifying symbolism, but usually in shorter poems; 
the sonnet is its favorite form. Proust’s attempt to extend such a lyricism 
over most of the volumes of A /a recherche du temps perdu, to make of 
a long novel a single moment in time means that, perhaps inevitably, 
certain passages will appear unconvincing and exaggerated. The nexus 
between object and image must of necessity be strained when it becomes 
necessary to expand a “long blue eye” into an entire seascape or to 
transform a theater box into an aquatic paradise peopled with nereids, 
in order to re-create an earlier scene visualized in nature. And yet one 
can understand the reason such a girl as Albertine is several times con- 
sidered as an “allegorical” personage and, for the reader of Proust as well 
as his narrator, becomes a goddess of Time. 


CHARLES CLARK, who teaches at the University of Colorado, wrote an 
able doctoral dissertation on Proust and the painter Elstir. 
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Valery Larbaud: the Two 
Traditions of Eros 


Brunetiére observed towards the close of the 19th century that the two 
subjects most worthy of the novelist’s attention and most consistently 
neglected by him were the plight of the artist and erotic love. Indeed 
we are hard pressed to uncover a novel, published before 1900, which 
is pre-eminently concerned with either. It is not until the last novels of 
James, culminating in the unfinished Ivory Tower, that the creative 
process, as a literary theme, receives renewed interest in the novel. This 
development is paralleled by the almost simultaneous appearance of 
Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and the artist novellas 
of Thomas Mann. The list is rounded out impressively by the publication 
of Proust's Le Temps retrouvé and Gide’s Faux-Monnayeurs in the 20's. 

The insurgence of novels dealing with erotic love is even more 
startling. Here we can trace two decisive currents which reach a kind 
of apogee in the writings of Proust and Joyce. While contrasting Proust 
and Joyce with D. H. Lawrence, the novelist Henry Miller remarked that 


Proust sets before us the collapse of the outer and the inner world. 
The battleground of love, which began normally enough with 
Gilberte, becomes transferred, as in the world today, to that plane 
of depolarized love wherein the sexes fuse, the world where doubt 
and jealousy, thrown out of their normal axes, play diabolical roles. 
Where in Joyce’s world a thoroughly normal obscenity slops over 
into a slimy, glaucous fluid in which life sticks, in Proust’s world 
vice, perversion, loss of sex breaks out like a pox and corrodes 
everything. 
(The Cosmological Eye, pp. 117-118) 


Proust’s Eros parallels remarkably his aesthetic. His art features the 
almost unbridled play of metaphor, in a prose which is far more associa- 
tive than we generally find. As Proust's metaphor often reconciles seeming 
opposites, so does his erotic impulse suppress the point of demarcation 
between the sexes. Thus Charlie Morel becomes a kind of metaphor for 
Rachel in the eyes of Saint-Loup, by an operation of aesthetic transforma- 
tion. This is the “plane of depolarized love wherein the sexes fuse.” 
Joyce’s aesthetic, on the other hand, tends to preserve the polarity. While 
we find many fewer metaphors in his writing than in Proust’s, there is 
the consequent suppression of fusion between the sexes. Even the most 
erotic episodes of Ulysses, the Nausicaa and the Gaea-Tellus, are purely 
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heterosexual. The same may be said for the occasional flirtations with 
Eros on the part of Earwicker in Fimnegans Wake. These are the opposing 
tenets assumed by the 20th century novelist: the inter-sexual resemblance 
and substitution of Proust, the normal obscenity of Joyce. 

This revivified interest in erotic love is apparent to even the casual 
reader of Valery Larbaud. Larbaud, as most of his contemporaries, was 
nurtured on Symbolism. There is much of Laforgue’s irony and the violent 
accent of Rimbaud in his early poetry, collected under the title Les 
Poésies de Barnabooth. But there is another quality to this very sober 
lyrical expression which frequently recalls the hymnal character of Whit- 
man’s poetry. This last is more than coincidental: G.-Jean Aubry, 
Larbaud’s biographer, is careful to acquaint us with Larbaud’s early 
enthusiasm for Whitman, which is part of his cosmopolitan taste in 
literature. This is a cosmopolitanism which extends to the literatures of 
England, Italy, Spain and Portugal; to a lesser extent to Germany and 
Russia. It is considerably broader than Stendhal’s. Larbaud’s example 
would seem to prove the truth of Paul Valéry’s remark that the cosmopoli- 
tan thinks in all languages and that his linguistic caprices represent the 
effort of a very strong personality to create for himself a personal idiom. 

Larbaud’s treatment of erotic love is not completely unconcerned with 
this tendency to seek literary influences outside of France. Instead of 
looking to Proust for a direction, he seems inevitably to turn to James 
Joyce. As in the case of Whitman, who succeeded in diverting Larbaud’s 
early poetry from the direct path of Symbolism, Joyce seems to exert a 
similar effect in drawing the prose writing away from the “uraniste” mold 
shaped by Proust and later on by Gide. This is again more than coin- 
cidence. Larbaud has always had the highest regard for Joyce. His lecture 
on Ulysses, in December of 1921,' is the first attempt at explicating that 
difficult book, and is perhaps the most sympathetic treatment to appear 
up to date. The final two stories of the collection Amants, heureux amants 
are written in the new form which Joyce made popular.” Beyond this, 
the two writers were close friends, seeing one another rather frequently 
during Joyce’s séjour in Paris. Herbert Gorman, Joyce’s biographer, tells 
us that on one occasion, when Joyce’s lease came to an end in the, house 
he occupied on rue de |’Assomption, Larbaud graciously offered him his 


1 This lecture was delivered at the Maison des Amis du Livre. It has since appeared 
in the N.R.F., for April 1922, and has been included as the preface to the French 
translation of Dubliners. 


2Larbaud has shown considerable interest in this form which was baptised by 
Edouard Dujardin, “monologue intérieur,” a term he took over from Bourget's 
Cosmopolis (vol. 1, p. 40). Larbaud dedicated the title story of his Amants, 
heureux amants “to James Joyce my friend, and the only begetter of the form 
I have adopted in this piece of writing.” 
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own quarters at 71, rue Cardinal Lemoine. This is a matter of literary 
history, and should have nothing but a passing concern here, in spite 
of the curious effect events of this sort seem to have in shaping literary 
influences. We may say quite safely, in any case, that Larbaud’s intense 
interest in Joyce the writer, as well as in Joyce the man, has influenced 
the direction the erotic impulse of his art was to assume. We may look 
also for the suppression of the metaphor in his writing, which we saw 
to be the handmaid of sexual fusion in Proust. 

Larbaud’s creative works, as several critics have already pointed out, 
are almost completely concerned with the three earliest stages of man: 
childhood, adolescence, and young manhood. The book about childhood, 
Enfantines, would seem scarcely to be of interest to us here. Yet Larbaud 
shows us, in almost everyone of the stories, a certain perversion growing 
out of too intense love. It is perhaps a commonplace to say that love 
is born of the obstacle and nourished on anxiety. The obstacle in at 
least two of the stories, found in Emfantines, is the love a child displays for 
another child beneath his social station. (This is one of the important 
problems in Proust, where both Charlus and Swann seek love “au-dessous 
d'eux.”) In le Couperet, the eight-year-old protagonist cuts his hand so 
as to share the affliction of a young shepherdess he believes that he loves. 
In la Grande Epoque, the social hierarchy of the child is threatened by the 
admiration the owner's son displays for the children of a common laborer. 

Rose Lourdin, the first story in the collection, reveals an obstacle of a 
very different sort, unrequited love. The young heroine allows her admira- 
tion for another girl to become confused with erotic impulse. The other 
girl ignores her completely. Sensual longing reaches an almost unprece- 
dented level in the mind of this child: 


I pressed the piece of material against me; I bathed in it, and tasted 
of it with the entirety of my face. I also took the narrow leather 
belt; Roschen had written her name on the white skin on the 
inside. I embraced it, without stopping, two or three times. I was 
just about to buckle it about my waist when, suddenly, I saw myself 
with the eyes of the others. 


(CEuvres Completes de Valery Larbaud, vol. 2, p. 173) 


She confuses the objects possessed by her beloved with the loved one 
herself. 

The last story, Portrast d’Eliane 4 quatorze ans, tells of the first pangs 
of adolescent desire experienced by a girl of fourteen. She is at the limit 
of the “enfantine” world. She dreams of love affairs; she has visions of 
a host of “bien-aimés,” explorers, princes, and soldiers, whom she is to 
accompany on many daring adventures. Each night, before going to bed, 
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Eliane peruses the drawing of the nude male figure in the Petit Larousse 
Illustré. In this story, we discover the great passions of childhood, ignorant 
and pure, awaiting their release. Childhood is virtually at an end; the 
imaginary world disappears gradually before the insurgence of adolescent 
love.8 

This collection of stories, united under the appropriate title Enfantines, 
is written in a style which displays a perfect “atonement” with this 
mildly erotic theme we discovered in four of the pieces. There is a 
certain biological and intellectual rhythm, nearly imperceptible, which 
seems to approximate the physical longings of the child. After reading 
some of these stories, one no longer finds it impossible to conceive of a 
book composed of the interior life of a child, free from anecdotes and 
other supernumeraries, concerned only with the circulation of the blood 
and the lymph, the race of nervous excitations towards the centers, the 
twisting of emotion and thought through the cells. Enfantimes would 
seem to support the belief in a tonal scale residing in the soul of the 
child, beyond any precise form, which is to reveal itself during special 
moments when the subconscious mind is at work. Joyce said once to 
Larbaud, in conversation, that “the soul, in one sense, is all which exists,” 
Enfantines applies this dictum to the internal physical existence of the 
child, caught up in the pangs of desire. 

The second of Larbaud’s books which will concern us here is Fermina 
Mérquez which first appeared in 1910. It is a novelette, concerned prin- 
cipally with adolescent love and desire. The story recounts the intense 
feeling displayed by three boys, between the ages of 15 and 18, towards 
a young girl who visits the “all-boys” school they attend. Although the 
school is situated in France, a large part of the student body is South 
American, as is the young heroine, Fermina Marquez. Fermina is the 
prototype of the Hispano-American, where Spanish mysticism constantly 
conflicts with the passion of tropical blood. Her torment would seem 
correspondingly intense if the story were not told in large part through 
the eyes of one of the three boys, Joanny Léniot. He is the type of the 
model student who hopes to expand his prestige through a love intrigue: 
this intrigue never reaches the point of erotic sentiment. There is little 
of the unbridled passion here, which often borders on perversion, we 


3 Another Enfantine, entitled Gwenny-Toute-Seule, was uncovered very recently by 
G.-Jean Aubry. It appears in the (Zuvres Completes, vol. 2, which was published 
by Gallimard in 1950. It deals with a man re-living his childhood, vicariously, 
through intimate contact with children. A retarded erotic impulse causes him to 
gain physical delight when kissing little girls. He has decided in the manner of 
Proust’s narrator: “to only love very young girls, those whose flesh still works 
like a precious paste.” (A l’Ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs, vol. 3, p. 193). 


4Larbaud quotes this in his preface to Les Lauriers sont coupés, p. 7. 
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discovered in several of the Enfantines. Although the children in this book 
are older and seemingly more capable of erotic impulse, this facet is 
almost completely ignored by Larbaud. 

Fermina Marquez appeared eight years before the completed Enfan- 
tines; Larbaud learned a great deal in the intervening years. Nearly all 
the stories in Enfantimes reveal an intensity which often approaches a 
kind of artistic suffocation. Larbaud explores that region of the child’s 
mind where are found these “intermittences du coeur” Proust outlined 
so elaborately. Fermina Marquez, on the other hand, is little more than a 
stylized confession of a series of amorous intrigues. There is none of the 
stifling effect produced by too intense passion. 

As yet we have seen nothing more than the amorous experiences of 
children. These two books of Larbaud parallel the development of Proust 
and Joyce admirably: they carry us through the Coté de Guermantes of 
Proust and The Portrait of the Artist of Joyce. Proust's homosexual pre- 
occupation is not as yet evident, and Joyce's “thoroughly normal obscenity” 
has not yet reached the point it is to attain in Ulysses. Proust’s narrator 
feels much the same attraction towards woman as does Joyce’s Stephen 
Dedalus and Larbaud’s Joanny Léniot. It is only after this, in the expres- 
sion of the three writers, that their ways are to diverge, and Larbaud is to 
follow in the wake of Joyce. 

The book where this first becomes evident is A. O. Barnabooth. This 
is an intimate journal, a kind of itinerary of places seen, of loves experi- 
enced, and of interior changes undergone. Barnabooth, the twenty-three- 
year-old South American millionaire, spends his time in cultivating his 
sensibility, and in developing a cult of self-denial: “the infernal stone of my 
unyielding introspection” (p. 62). He seems to live the parallel lives of his 
journey across Europe and the confessional of his interior life. Barnabooth 
experiences the same pangs of conscience Larbaud himself underwent 
before his unexpected “conversion,”> with the difference that Barnabooth 
lifts them to the sexual plane, and his conversion is resolved in marriage. 
He comes finally to realize with Claudel, that “sex does not exhaust love.”® 
Barnabooth’s early attraction for the nightclub dancer, Florrie Bailey, 
and for the Amazon heiress, Gertie Hansker, gives way completely to the 
less erotic impulse which causes him to marry his young ward, Concha. 
Barnabooth, often thought of as Larbaud’s “alter ego,” carries on a lively 
flirtation with Eros, then returns to his own “land,” in the manner of 


5 Larbaud consummated his “going over to Rome” in the latter part of 1912. It has 
been said +! many that Larbaud conserved in his “conversion” a discretion quite 
unequalled by any of the other literary neophytes. 


® We find this comment in a letter Claudel addressed to Valery Larbaud on Oct. 25, 
1911. Here Claudel speaks of his preference for ‘‘l'instinct sacramentel,” the vow 
made for eternity between two souls, to “l’instinct sexuel” which “exhausts love.” 
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Joyce’s autobiographical hero, Stephen Dedalus. Barnabooth’s search for 
respectability in love is quite as intense as Dedalus’ search for a father. 
Barnabooth admits quite candidly: “I have never been able to look at 
the shoulders of a young woman without thinking of founding a family.” 
(p. 243) 

Amants, heureux amants, which appeared in 1924, is a collection of 
three stories, all about young dilettantes who mix philosophical specula- 
tion with love making. The hero of Beauté mon beau souci, Marc Fournier, 
a rich young man of 25, experiences the paradoxical charms of platonic 
love at the same time he is carrying on a serious affair with an older 
woman. He enjoys the intrigue of kissing the 15-year-old daughter 
behind the back of her mother—the woman with whom he is co-habiting. 
He delights in the complexity of the affair, and is scarcely disturbed 
when his ruse is uncovered. The remainder of the story retails the death 
of Fournier's mistress and the decline of the daughter who is forced 
finally to marry a man she despises to regain her former social position. 
Fournier is more of a voluptuary than an erotic, so he does not quite 
belong with the dilettantes of our other two stories. And he is principally 
a man of action, with no strong feelings of guilt or even sensuality. He 
is capable of discoursing on “comparative philosophy between two kisses.”" 

The title story of the collection is nurtured on immediate sensation 
rather than developed reflection. It is entirely a monologue, partaking of 
the form of Joyce’s Ulysses and Dujardin’s les Lauriers sont coupés. It 
begins in a whirlpool of erotic sensation, felt and voiced subconsciously 
by the young Francia who peers out of a hotel window at midnight, 
and who is constantly diverted by the two nude female figures stretched 
out on a nearby bed in his room.® Francia is a worshiper of that cult 
Larbaud speaks of elsewhere: 


And apropos of this curiosity, are you not as I am, dear friends, 
have you no need of the sight of female nudity as you have need 
of music, of poetry, of perfume, of the spectacle of the forest and 
the sea? Who knows if our most meditative existence, and the 
works produced by it, do not owe as much to the attentive study 
of the nude as to the study of books and the audition of the best 
music . . . It is for this reason, because it is at each instant the 
perfect expression of female nudity, that the poetry of Paul — 
gives me so lively a pleasure—particularly “la Jeune Parque” whic 
has this as its only subject. 
(Jaune Bleu Blanc, pp. 216-17) 


7 Brodin, Maitres et témoins entre les deux guerres, p. 136. 

8 This is probably the only implication of the fusion of the sexes in Larbaud. 
Yet Francia never mentions that these two women, lying nude on the same 
show signs of even a veiled “uranisme.” This “tableau” recalls vividly the famous 
passage in La Prisonniére where Proust's narrator watches Albertine asleep. 
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Francia’s monologue, which continues through 50 pages, outlines elaborate- 
ly his feeling for the two women on the bed, Inga and Romana, and how 
his erotic impulse received satisfaction in various of the encounters with 
them. This recalls somewhat Molly Bloom’s long monologue at the end 
of Ulysses, which likens her to the Gaea Tellus of the domain of Eros. 
Francia’s obscenity is often couched in foreign expressions, generally 
Italian, a luxury Joyce never affords his heroine. 
While speaking of Inga, Francia says: 


But Inga, when she loves, surpasses herself: she becomes the person 
loved, and there is, from this point on, a pact between them so 
narrow that nobody can hope to join himself to it. She is walled 
in by her love. (pp. 130-31) 


This is part of the treatise on love he is proposing. He makes it 
analogous to a piece of music, “Inga carrying the known and familiar 
element, the principal theme, and Romana the new element, the 
variations.” (p. 145) 

The hero of the third story of the collection, Mon plus secret conseil, 
is also a “monologueur,” and receives the same delight as Francia in 
speaking of amorous intrigues. Unlike Francia, however, Lucas Letheil 
speaks only of one love affair, which he expands as a series of concentric 
circles about a common center. There are frequent breaks in this im- 
perfect monologue, which were nowhere evident in Amants, heureux 
amants, but this merely adds to the consistency of the account—told 
completely from a train, carrying Lucas away from his mistress. Lucas 
continually contrasts this mistress, Isabelle, with another woman whom 
he scarcely knows, Iréne. This is again part of the technique of the 
Amants . . 

The use of foreign expression, usually as a veil for eroticism, is even 
more frequent here, and is used quite systematically. We can trace it 
with considerable ease: Italian is used when Lucas recalls an erotic moment 
with Isabelle, English when Iréne’s sophistication gains the upper hand, 
and finally Greek (used very infrequently) when Lucas’ feeling for litera- 
ture supersedes his love for woman. True to his libertine nature, the one 
thought which horrifies Lucas is marriage. He admits, as quite a con- 
cession, that this is the single thing for which he has no vocation. Lucas 
is the last in this series of dilettantes concerned with a venal love, cor- 
rupted by a “thoroughly normal obscenity.” Even his sentiments towards 
the sophisticated Iréne border on the erotic. 

The heroes of these three stories have in common this interlude of 
nostalgia which makes us think of the “incorruptible” heroines of Vir- 
ginia Woolf. The lustful anticipation of the female body causes Francia’s 
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and Lucas’ monologues (Marc Fournier's story is told in the third person) 
to have the feverish instability which resembles an hallucination. We 
perceived a similar effect in certain of the Emfamtines where anecdotes 
and other plot “excesses” were suppressed for the sake of this quality. 
Another observation we might make about the Amants, heureux 
amants and Mon plus secret conseil is the consistent failure to rely on the 
metaphor for stylistic effects. We found this to be the handmaid of sexual 
fusion in Proust, and we saw the opposite effect achieved by its limited 
use in Joyce. Larbaud takes heed of the message of Les Nourritures ter- 
restres, in his last two stories, “to banish from them (it) all metaphor.” 
His expression is of the utmost simplicity, consistently avoiding difficult 
grammatical constructions. André Fresnois expresses this admirably in an 
article, which appeared in the Gil Blas for September 14, 1911: 


Where Valery Larbaud excels is in the notation of a series of im- 
pressions and not of reasoned observations: imperceptible nuances, 
the very flow of the psychical life . . . No long sentences, no 
“morceaux”: a style which embraces as closely as possible the fine 
threads of reality, a style which is completely unadorned. 


This carefully condensed style, cleansed of all extraneous matter, seems to 
have the effect of intensifying the erotic experience. Nothing is quite 
so bare of metaphorical content and so suggestive of the mood created 
by Eros as the last passage of Mom plus secret conseil. This is appropri- 
ately placed at the end of the story, as the story itself is the last in the 
collection. One finishes the reading of Larbaud’s creative writing (Mon 
plus secret conseil is his last story) with the often bitter taste of too 
strong sensuality. Artistically, however, this last passage is perhaps the 
most successful piece Larbaud has written to date. I shall leave it in the 
original because of its close approximation to poetry. 


Et vers Iréne je vais . . . 

M’endormir dans la pensée d’Iréne. 

Iréne, ti voglio 

tanto 

tanto bene 

moglie mia! 

Comme on est bien seul et bien soi au seuil du sommeil 
Comme 

moi en ce moment, entrant 

en moi-méme, sous le 

voile . . . Le petit ani- 

mal inquiet rentrant sous 

non, dans, son terrier. Ciao! 

Cette espéce de 

petit renoncement au monde: pratique, quotidien, de poche: 
le sommeil. Iréne? 
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L’effort pour l’oublier? pour renoncer aussi a 
¢a, a ces liens? 

A Paris, je verrai ... 

Jaurais da 

emporter le service 4 faire le thé en voyage. 
Cette petite flamme bleue dan 

la boite propre, luisante, 

(métal argenté, Drew and Sons, 

Piccadilly Circus ) 

“So when I am wearied . . .” you petite 
flamme bleue dans le soir en voyage 

quand la Face de la Terre palit. Ah! ... 

Pouvoir renoncer 4 Iréne serait bien . . . Quelle ruse 
employer envers moi-méme? La distance? Ne pas méme 
passer rue de Magdebourg voir sa maison. Entreprendre 
un long travail trés absorbant. Renforcer l’égoisme. Cul- 
tiver ma timidité . . . ah ah! Oh, Dio! dormire, dormire . 
Si, gia... 

Passer le mois de mai en Sicile? . . . 

Ou a Corfou? ... 


Each line is measured as a breath group for a person falling asleep. 
This passage expresses the erotic sentiment of the entire story synthetically. 
The language seems to recapture this biological rhythm which Larbaud 
appeared so intent on approximating elsewhere in his writing, particularly 
in the Enfantines. The arrangement of the diverse properties of this pas- 
sage is not a matter of chance. A careful glance will reveal an analogy 
with music. I am thinking especially of the fugue. We find in this pas- 
sage a relatively complex theme—a fugual theme is rarely simple—of 
relating a young woman, Iréne, whom Lucas has infrequently seen, to 
the best known parts of his past life. All the parts appear to overlap, 
they are juxtaposed in curious combinations, often deserting French for 
polyglottal relationships, and closely produce the effect of a chord of 
music. Words are truncated, phrases are clipped and interlocked, often 
with faulty punctuation. This is the same effect Joyce produced in the 
prologue to the Siren episode in Ulysses, which is also, as you may recall, 
built on the fugue analogy. 


Another glance at this passage will reveal an even closer connection 
with the fugue. The fugue is generally divided into Subject, Answer, 
Counter-Subject, and Episodes or Divertimenti, in that order. One might 
say, in these terms, that the Subject of this passage is Lucas’ desire 
“m'endormir dans la pensée d'Iréne”; the Answer is “moi en ce moment, 
entrant en moi-méme”; the Counter-Subject is “cette espéce de petit 
renoncement au monde”; the Episodes are “Drew and Sons, Piccadilly 
Circus,” and the various place-names alluded to. We should not have 
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pointed this out if it were not for the connection between Music and 
Eros we found elsewhere in Larbaud’s work. This too may have come 
down to him from either Proust or Joyce: Marcel’s association of the 
chord of Vinteuil’s music with the act of “uranisme,’ Bloom’s association 
of the third aria of Don Giovanni with the sexual act. The falling 
cadence of this last passage of Mon plus secret conseil marks Larbaud’s 
most complete surrender to Eros. 

In his own life, Larbaud was constantly torn between a mild mysticism 
and an erotic impulse. His conversion seemed clearly to decide in favor 
of the former. Yet his writing, after Barnabooth, is unmistakably in the 
direction of the latter. It is not always true that the sentiments of a work 
of art are determined by the details of the artist's personal life. In the 
case of Larbaud, we have seen that the presence of Joyce, and to a lesser 
extent Proust, has directed his books towards the two traditions of Eros. 


MELVIN FRIEDMAN #5 completing his studies in comparative literature at 
Yale. 


® All quotations in French, including those from Larbaud and Proust, were trans- 
lated by the author. 
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Saint-John Perse and the 
Fertile Woman 


The poetry of Saint-John Perse is not based upon a Platonic conception 
of love where love, at its human level, would be only a stage, a transitory 
condition leading to the contemplation of absolute beauty. Nor is it 
nourished by the myth of unhappy love which, according to Mr. Denis de 
Rougemont, has, in a profaned form, governed occidental man from the 
twelfth century up to the present time. According to this theory, love, 
in the occident, had for its origin the Manichaeism of the high Middle 
Ages, and manifested itself, throughout a :housand metamorphoses, in 
the refusal of the Incarnation, scorn of the flesh and of marriage, and 
the love of suffering. Thus, starting with the myth of Tristan and 
Isolde, and through a slow but sure profanation of this myth, one would 
be led to the sado-masochism of the Cent-Vingt Journées de Sodome. 
From the courtly cult of womankind to an undisguised eroticism, passing 
through the stage of passionate love, unique and “insane,” love in the 
Occident might thus be considered to have manifested itself as a mystical 
enterprise, an ascesis oriented toward the nothingness of the self, the 
annihilation of self in the Other; a woman, ideal or real. 

Sartre’s reply to the theory of Mr. Denis de Rougemont is well-known: 
if all love is unhappy the blame does not lie with the Catharistic heresy, 
and the diffusion of the Manichean viewpoint throughout the Occident, 
but with the very essence of man. Sartre, following Heidegger, thinks 
that the essence of man is transcendence, that is, that man is self-tran- 
scendent. In order to exist he must transcend himself toward the other 
(“Autrui”). He seeks in the Other an existence which his metaphysical 
solitude and the nothingness of his consciousness turned towards itself 
cannot give him. In this context love and sexual desire are the privileged 
modes of that transcendence. But what man desires in the Other is the 
liberty of the Other. And, by definition, the liberty of others refuses 
itself to that desire. Hence a conflict between subject and subject in 
which one of the two terms must irrevocably become “object” in order 
to be possessed by the other. It is consequently a conflict without resolu- 
tion: either man will transform the Other into an object, will annul it 
and, having done so, betray his own desire which was the desire of the 
Other as subject, that is, the desire of the Other's liberty; or else he 
will transform himself into an object, will abdicate his own existence 
in favor of the Other, and, hence, return to the nothingness with which 
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he began. With this interpretation, love, whose ambition was possession, 
becomes a duel wherein each of the protagonists finds his own loss in the 
Other in the very act of seeking his chance for existence. It is an enter- 
prise which leads to nothingness while seeking to acquire being. Hence 
that odor of death which penetrates love, that famous “taste of ashes” 
in which Sartre sees demonstrated Heidegger’s notion of being-for-death. 

Our intention is not to debate the problem philosophically. Rather 
it is to consider the attitude of Saint-John Perse in regard to woman, 
sexuality, and, subsidiarily, to indicate its originality by contrast with 
that of modern poets in general. 

We accept the fact that man is, by essence, transcendent, that love 
and sexual desire are manifestations of that transcendence. As regards 
the dramatic character of sexuality conceived of as the conflict of two 
liberties, it seems to us only an aspect of that transcendence; yet a very 
real aspect, since it is part of nearly all of the literary manifestations of 
love, from the Middle Ages up to the present. That aspect represents love's 
failure, its impossibility, its disaster. But may one not conceive another 
aspect of love which would be its possibility, the surpassing of its con- 
tradiction, its fulfillment? The works of Saint-John Perse, if they do 
not reply affirmatively to such a question, seem to us to at least contain 
the premises of such a reply. 

Let us note first that these works assume sexuality, that is, they do 
not appear to defend themselves from its ultimate drama by running 
away from it. They assume sexuality and to such a degree that its most 
commonly despised attributes, those systematically eliminated from 
poetry, find their place there in full relief. 

Saint-John Perse, indeed, does not hesitate to sing, in passing, of 
the man “infected with gonorrhea who washes his clothes in pure water,” 
of the prostitutes who urinate “lifting the painted fabric of their dress,” 
of the proud menstrual ritual of “a savage queen, that foreigner to whom 
water is carried that she may bathe her organs,” etc. . . . However we 
must not attribute to these allusions to sex the slightest pornographic 
or scandalous intent. Nor must we see in them a reprobation of the 
flesh and an indication of those sorrows which would cause revulsion. 
Still less a manifestation of that “pathological platonism” of which Sartre 
speaks and which causes man to evoke the object of his purest love in 
the basest circumstances of his physiological being, an evocation which 
becomes sado-masochistic delectation. In reality the assimilation of such 
elements within the works of Saint-John Perse is a result of its scope 
(“ouverture”) and of the mission which he has undertaken, to sing of 
“the entire world of things.” Hence, in that work, unique of its kind, 
which takes on the character of an anthropological encyclopedia elaborated 
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in a lyrical mode, the virtue of poetry is a cathartic virtue. It undertakes 
the purification of all human things insofar as they are human, that is, 
wresting from the gods the privilege of meanings, it ordains to itself the 
right, in the name of man, to accord meanings to the things of this 
world. Thus to accept sex in itself puts an end to the demoniacal signifi- 
cance which it has taken in Christianity—as in its heresies—and which 
it will continue to have for those who have received it as a heritage 
from its deceased god. Such a meaning transformed it into an object of 
horror or caused it to be denied. Sex as such was absent from occidental 
poetry for centuries or took merely a derisive existence in the basest 
works of libertinage—where, moreover, it is conceived with the bad 
humor of bad consciences. In one way or another, it was, during that 
time, a thing silenced or reproved. But what mattered for Saint-John 
Perse was not merely to reveal sex in itself, but still more necessary, 
that it receive a new meaning, a new quality. Thus the poet declares 
peremptorily, in one of the poems of Eloges, that “sex smells good.” 
Such a consideration can only enter with difficulty in an accounting of 
the problem of sorrow in love which remains a metaphysical problem. 
Nevertheless it is remarkable that the horrific character of sex, implicit 
in all idealistic passionate love, persists in eroticism where it becomes 
an adjuvant of the partners. Indeed the humiliation of the other or of 
oneself will only be more complete if it is submission to a physiological 
order conceived of as foul and repulsive. If “sex smells good” the extent 
of the possibility to humiliate or be humiliated in love is lessened. A means 
is withdrawn from the individual to enslave or to be enslaved. The physio- 
logical-sexual order loses its dramatic content, is liberated from the grip 
of the devil, no longer opposes itself to the liberty of the Other, can only 
be chosen freely and no longer imposed as a constraint. 

It seems to us, moreover, that the conception of love as the un- 
resolvable conflict of two liberties must be held in doubt as regards 
the work of Saint-John Perse. With Amabase woman, associated with 
“countries of great leisure,” makes her entry in that work. “The nature 
of a country becomes all perfumed” with her presence. She is the 
woman-oasis, an offering of the pleasure which is “composed” in her. 
She offers herself to the foreigner without, however, imposing herself: 
“... and if any fault be found in me let me be sent away.” She 
chooses thus man’s love while running the risk of a refusal, but a 
refusal which she could objectively understand; and, accepted, she will 
have given herself freely to the power of man. It is freely also that she 
will leave him, once the pleasure has been consummated: “I know how 
to leave before the day . . . ” So she is not a slave but a gift which 
she deliberately makes of herself. Here love no longer appears as the 
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conflict of two liberties but as the reciprocal liberty of gift and acceptance, 
Two liberties serve together the attainment of a common pleasure in 
the climate and the purity of a sort of rite. But, similar to all rites, 
love is localized in a time and a space which are proper to it—night, 
under the foreigner’s tent—nor does it impinge on that profane time and 
space—the day and the world of other men. Thus love remains a solitude. 
On the other hand, that delimitation of love, strictly instituted in the 
poem, its isolation from time, its usages hic et munc—we see how foreign 
this is to passionate love which invades time and suppresses all contact 
with the human world, and finishes by killing that man whom it haunts. 

Must we see then, as a result, a Persian conception of love related 
to that maxim of a short-sighted moralist who could see nothing more 
in love than “the contact of two epiderms and the exchange of two 
fantasies”? In fact, Saint-John Perse sees, in woman, much more than 
a contractual partner, consenting and accepted for the moment, the 
smiling acolyte of a gratuitous game, limited to itself. It is clear that 
woman appears to him constantly under the aspect of fertility, expressed 
by the vegetable qualities which he confers upon her: “tall women, 
tasting like rye and citrus fruits, and like wheat molded in the image of 
their bodies.” She is bound to the earth: woman and earth accord their 
attributes to each other reciprocally: “the earth tasting like a black virgin 
... the earth yet tasting like a woman made woman,” etc. . . , In Pluses 
a superabundance of feminine images pervades the poem; forces of rain, 
forces of fecundation are made systematically female. They are “cartloads 
of girls, sheafs of dissolute virgins,” and finally, “sowers of spores, of 
seeds and of weightless species . . .” Such quotations can be gathered with 
ease. All of them indicate that woman is conceived by Saint-John Perse 
as an essentially fertile being. Such a conception is thus opposed to the 
Baudelairian ideal of the sterile woman, as well as to any love mystique 
which tends to disincarnate woman. Love is no longer an absolute in which 
to annihilate self, an end in itself, a death. It has no part in the desire 
for possession, which succeeds only in embracing the void, but rather in 
the desire for creation, which is a victory over that essential resistance 
which woman offers to man insofar as he is the Other, that is, a victory 
over solitude. If Saint-John Perse denies, in love, the conflict of two 
liberties, it would be none the less true, in Amabase, that the conflict 
persists between the One and the Other; for the time of love once 
ended, the act accomplished sends man and woman each to himself. But 
what is the metaphysical significance of fertility if not that of the surpas- 
sing of a present time and a present being towards a future time and a 
future being? In fact, if woman is desired insofar as she is a fertile 
being, the drama of joint possession in love is resolved by procreation 
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which is the fusion of the One and the Other in a new being; free, 
surely, but where each recognizes precisely his own liberty together with 
his indissoluble communion with the Other. 

It is not the task of a poet or his critic to explicate the metaphysical 
dimension of such a problem. We shall limit ourselves to the observation 
that Saint-John Perse is the only modern poet to sing of fertile love 
and, thus, to suggest, poetically, a solution to the drama of metaphysical 
solitude. In his most recent book, Vents, such a suggestion is continually 
submitted to us. He makes himelf the poet of “seed” and of “fruit,” 
singing to us of the man who has “recaptured his face from the gods” 
and has reaffirmed himself to the Earth “opened for love.” He rejoins, 
thus, the great pagan tradition placed entirely under the sign of Eros. 
This is the fundamental criterion by whose light the poems of that giant 
and solitary constellation, formed by Eloges, Anabase, Exil, and Vents, 
explain themselves and demand our admiration. 


(Translated by Neal Oxenhandler) 


JACQUES CHARPIER #5 a young French critic and writer. 
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Marriage vs. Love in the 
World of Giraudoux 


OUTOUROU: Ce n’est pas la question 
des couples qui compte en ce bas monde, 
mais celle des couples heureux. 


Supplément au voyage de Cook (sc. 8). 


The refinement of Jean Giraudoux’s language and the charm of his style 
are often misconstrued as decoys meant to distract from the alleged 
hollowness of his frivolous thoughts. The reason for this derogatory 
judgment lies in the prejudices of certain species of critics who are 
loath to admit that any given writer could achieve distinction both as 
a stylist and as a thinker. Such pluralism would hurt their sense of 
justice, for they likewise hold that all beautiful women are either stupid 
or cantankerous. Fortunately, however, some of the members of the 
fair sex and many of Giraudoux’s books invite us to distrust the univer- 
sality of such pessimistic or invidious statements. 

Giraudoux’s readers have long acknowledged that sheer melody is 
just not to be found in Giralducian literature. To them each metaphor, 
each allusion, each unusual word, each syntactical meander which adorns 
Giraudoux’s sentences combines with its ornamental value a meaning 
worthy of being elucidated. To them Giraudoux’s treatment of the 
theme of love is, in spite of its often frivolous appearance, just as 
significant and eventually profound as his reflections on the other sup- 
posedly more portentous problems which he chose to treat: war and 
peace, France and Germany, patriotism and cosmopolitanism, etc. 

True it is that Giraudoux’s men and women are so often busy 
making love or attempting to do so that one is led to assume that, in 
the Giralducian world, love is considered as one of the most important 
human pursuits. The numerous non-human beings who populate Girau- 
doux’s universe—and who, on this matter, may perhaps be considered 
as the least prejudiced judges—unequivocally confirm this assumption. 
Jupiter must become a human being and don a Theban general's heavy 
uniform before he may enjoy the blandishments of Alkmena’s too human 
love. Likewise Ondine is not allowed to become the bride of the hand- 
some and romantic knight-errant until she agrees to forsake the advan- 
tages of her non-human nature and to become a real woman. Gods may 
well have the doubtful privilege of feeding on tasteless ambrosia, but, 
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according to Giraudoux, men have the monopoly of love. So it is that 
Alkmena tells Jupiter, whom she mistakes for her beloved husband 
Amphitryon: “I am glad there is no Olympian god of married love. 
I am glad to be a creature that the gods have not foreseen . . . Above 
this joy of mine, instead of feeling a god gliding about, I feel but a 
free sky.” (Amphitryon 38, act I, sc. 6). And later on Jupiter himself, 
after he has abandoned his disguise, explains his feelings to Alkmena: 
“I love the couple you and your husband make. I love at the beginning 
of human eras these two tall and beautiful bodies carved in the forepart 
of humanity as on a ship’s prow.” (Act III, sc. 4). More clearly yet, the 
angel, sent by the Lord to warn the people of Sodom, explains God’s 
own views on the dignity of the human couple: 


There never were creatures. There never was but a couple. God 
did not create man and woman one after the other or one from 
the other. He created two twin bodies tied to each other with 
bonds of flesh which he afterward severed in an outburst of trust 
on the day when he created tenderness. And, on the day when he 
created harmony, he contrived to make these two identical bodies 
dissimilar and concordant. And finally, on the day when God had 
his only outburst of joy, he decided to praise himself; he created 
freedom and delegated to the human couple the power to found 
here below the two rewards, the two prizes of God: human faith- 
fulness and human intimacy. 
(Sodome et Gomorrhe, act Il, sc. 7). 


The couple is the most distinguishing feature, the noblest privilege 
of mankind. There are no couples of gods. Classical mythology, which 
so fondly dwells on the love-affairs of the immortals, offers no exemplary 
couple: Juno is deceived by Jupiter and Vulcan by Venus. As for the 
Old Testament, it is only to be expected that God, being lonely and 
single by definition, should look longingly on the human couples which 
he has created and united, and should judge the aberrant behavior of 
those of Sodom not so much immoral as inhuman. 

One year before his death, Giraudoux was quite logically led to 
tackle the myth of Sodom and Gomorrha, which was so peculiarly well 
suited to serve as a vehicle for his persistent belief in the eminent 
dignity of the human couple. He significantly decided to modify it, in 
much the same way as he modified the story of Amphitryon and Alkmena, 
and to rehabilitate the human protagonists in their full nobility. In 
Genesis (Chap. 18), the Lord tells Abraham that the city of Sodom 
will be spared provided there can be found among its inhabitants fifty 
(and later ten) who are just. In Giraudoux’s play the Lord requires 
Only the presence of one happily married couple. So, at the end of the 
last act, the city is destroyed not because of the immorality of its citizens, 
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but because its husbands and wives have been unable to give happiness 
to each other. Thus Giraudoux, who claims all through his works that 
man alone is capable of love, also asserts that love seldom suffices to 
generate happiness. 

As a general rule, literature seems to have shunned the subject of 
happy couples—be it through realistic wisdom or through the worthy 
concern of not boring the public: next to Philemon and Baucis, few 
illustrious couples may claim literary fame on the basis of their connubial 
bliss. Still, the proportion of happy couples in Giraudoux’s works is 
abnormally low. There seem to be only two, and a long tradition had 
made them so well-known that he could hardly have altered their rela- 
tionship: they are Hector and Andromache in La Guerre de Troie n’aura 
pas liew and Amphitryon and Alkmena in Amphitryon 38. It should also 
be pointed out that in this latter play it was quite impossible for the 
couple to be anything but a happy one, since it was precisely because 
Amphitryon and his wife were so happily married that the jealous god 
fell in love with Alkmena. Toward the end of the play (act II, sc. 6), 
to Alkmena’s coy question: “Jupiter, why did you wait to love me until 
I was married?” the master of the gods replies with revealing frankness: 
“Your perfection is a wife’s perfection. A husband first was needed to 
give it to you.” 

Still more eloquent than the scarcity of happily married heroes in 
the world of Giraudoux, is the superabundance of mysteriously ill- 
assorted husbands and wives. The older Giraudoux became, the more 
insistent he was upon illustrating his own peculiar interpretation of the 
theme of matrimonial misunderstanding. A steadily increasing number 
of his novels and plays tell the following disconcerting story: a man and 
a woman are in love with each other; they are quite free to be so; no 
obstacle whatsoever lies between them; there is no wall to scale, no 
ditch to jump, no tragic family feud, no comic elderly father with a 
heart incurably set on money or nobility, no melodramatic villain, no 
femme fatale, no lady killer. Every aspect of the world is favorable to 
their love. Yet, without ever any apparent reason, the two lovers slowly 
loosen their embrace, drift apart and soon separate altogether and 
forever. The frustrated and sympathetic reader is never told why. As in 
life itself, the mystery of human behavior remains unfathomable. All 
that Giraudoux deems unexplainable is left in his works unexplained. 
Toward the end of his first novel, Simon le pathétique (the ms. is dated 
1913), Anne and Simon, in spite of the genuine love which has linked 
them for a while, are irresistibly separated without any apparent cause, 
and the author entitles this unfortunate adventure “le triomphe du 
pathétique.” The heroine of Juliette au pays des hommes (1924) is a 
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beautiful and wealthy girl engaged to a handsome and rich boy named 
Gérard; yet the denouement of the novel, which takes place on the banks 
of the river where Gérard has been trying to catch crayfish, shows Juliette 
diving into the water without taking even time to remove her very elegant 
coat, rather than let Gérard get too close to her. Combat avec l’ange (1934) 
is perhaps the most mystifying of Giraudoux’s novels and deals solely with 
the very same problem: the two lovers, Jacques and Maléna, are hand- 
some, young and carefree; yet their relationship is soon poisoned by 
this now familiar incomprehensible incomprehension which succeeds 
in bringing about a final cleavage between them. In the same year 
1934, Giraudoux put on the stage his adaptation of Margaret Kennedy’s 
Constant Nymph in which the treatment of the love theme, as one will 
recall, is hardly a more optimistic one. At the very beginning of the 
play (act I, sc. 1), as though through a premonition of all that is going 
to take place, Tessa says: “Oh Lewis, what a dreadful thing when one 
lives on such a misunderstanding, when people love each other without 
realizing it, when everything is within their reach and they do not see.” 
To which Lewis, who displays the wisdom and cynicism of experience, 
replies: “The worst misunderstanding is love itself, Tessa, and it also 
is the most tiring.” The same theme is taken up again in Giraudoux’s 
last novel, Chosx des élues (1939); to be sure its variations are more 
original and subtle than ever, but still no cogent reason is offered to 
account for the split which soon occurs between Pierre and Edmée. 
During the Second World War, as his friends urged him to write a 
movie script, Giraudoux, obsessed by the same theme, turned to Balzac 
and borrowed from him the most heartrending depiction of the unaccount- 
able, frustrating and tragic misunderstanding between the sexes: this 
was his deeply moving Film de la duchesse de Langeais (1942). Finally 
in 1943, a few months before he died, Giraudoux was able to see on 
the stage his last performed play, Sodome et Gomorrhe, which is his 
final and most sober variation on the now familiar theme, and which 
must be considered as an exceptionally complete, profound and impres- 
sive, if not altogether successful, voicing of this most pathetic of Jean 
Giraudoux’s many leitmotifs. 

In the “prelude” to the play, the archangel sent by the Lord unfolds 
the monstrous behavior of the men and women of Sodom and Gomorrha 
and states the only condition under which the cities of the plain may be 
spared from the fire of heaven: the happily married couple demanded 
by God must not know that upon its display of matrimonial harmony 
rests the redemption of the cities: “God's requirement is the highest: he 
does not require a self-sacrificing couple, but a happy one.” The choice 
soon narrows down to one couple: Jean and Lia. But, as the first act 
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acquaints us with them and with their married friends Jacques and 
Ruth, we promptly realize that the mysterious poison has not spared 
them any more than it has spared the only other reputedly happy couple 
of Sodom: Samson and Delilah. In spite of their love for each other, in 
spite of their desire to be happy, in spite of the coaxing of the angel 
and of their friends, Jean and Lia decide, by the end of the first act, that 
their marriage is a failure, and they agree to switch partners with Jacques 
and Ruth. During the second act, a new attempt is made to bring about 
the reconciliation of Jean and Lia, but, despite their obvious good will 
and eagerness, the gap between them seems wider and less understandable 
than ever. The more they realize their helplessness, the more acutely 
they feel the torment of frustration. The climax of the play is reached 
as Lia, whose inborn keenness has yet been sharpened by her moral 
sufferings, suddenly realizes why God has chosen to torture them so: 


LIA: The question which God is asking himself is not that of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, but that of Jean and Lia. In order for him 
to see what may actually be this human couple which he has 
created, he sheds on us all the possible kinds of lights: fire, sulphur 
and now death. Such is his blackmail . . . He torments us in order 
to extort from us the secret which baffles him. Yesterday he bled 
us forever in this useless exchange. Today he sets our cities afire; 
he burns the soles of our feet, like a gangster. 


JEAN: What secret? 


LIA: The secret of this defective workmanship. The defect of the 
couple which he has intended to be, and which he has made the 
most loving, the most loyal, the most healthy. He is like us. He 
does not understand why this crevice has suddenly split up our 
happiness, why I quarrel with the only man who gives me under- 
standing, why I hate the only man whom I love, why I run away 
from the only man for whom I feel no dislike. Can you understand 
any better, Jean? ... 


JEAN: No! I do not understand. You are what I admire most 
in the world, Lia; yet this begets in me only discouragement. You 
are what I believe, what I know; you are truth and generosity; yet 
these react upon me as would falsehood and selfishness. You are 
what I love more than anything else; yet your love inspires in me 
what would be inspired by another woman’s loathing. 


(Sodome et Gomorrhe, act Il, sc. 5) 


From then on the tragic ending can no longer be avoided. The fire of 
heaven soon falls upon the cities and reduces to ashes the bodies of all 
the human characters of the play. Yet, Jean’s and Lia’s voices can still 
be heard, arguing. The archangel appears just before the final curtain and 
wants to know who is still speaking although dead; whereupon the 
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angel, who has witnessed the whole drama, replies: “They are. Death has 
not been enough. The action goes on.” 

Thus ends this grandiose and desperate tragedy of the eternal mis- 
understanding between the sexes. As for the causes of this misunder- 
standing, they elude us as they elude, in the play, the characters and their 
Maker. A dialogue which takes place early in the first act (sc. 1) between 
Ruth and Lia may yield, however, the elements of a possible interpreta- 
tion. The two young women are discussing their respective husbands: 


RUTH: You were not made for each other, you and your husband. 
LIA: What about you? Were you made for yours? 
RUTH: I? I was made for all men except for him. 


LIA: Such is the lesson of marriage. All the charms have alighted 
on the man you marry. He is like an elmtree laden with goldfinches 
greeting you. Then, week after week, the goldfinches fly away to 
another man, until, by the end of the year, your real husband is 
scattered away on all other men. 


RUTH: For me it is just the opposite. 
LIA: Are you still in love with him? 


RUTH: No! Of course not! But it is the opposite. Nothing in 
him ever moves or changes. Nothing ever leaves him! 


LIA: And that makes you suffer? 


RUTH: It is horrible. He has not yet removed his wedding clothes. 
Every night, for five years, I have gone to bed with a bride- 
groom . . . How I envied you when you were talking about Jean! 


Paradoxically enough, these two opposite forms of disappointment experi- 
enced by Ruth and Lia point toward the same conclusion: once love is 
actualized, made concrete and, so to speak, incarnated in marriage, it 
vanishes. Any alleged reason for this frustrating phenomenon is an illu- 
sive one. The real reason, the only one, is that love does not lend itself 
to any kind of practical and material realization, because it is a pure 
ideal. Nearly all of Giraudoux’s books relate this disappointment of life, 
this monotony of monogamy. In Electre, Clytemnestra confesses that the 
reason why she killed her husband Agamemnon was that she could no 
longer endure his unalterable immutability exemplified by his beard which 
remained curly even in the most violent rainstorms, and by his little 
finger which he constantly kept curled, even when he embraced his wife, 
even when he clutched the dagger for Iphigenia’s sacrifice. Likewise the 
enigmatic flight of Edmée, the exemplary wife and mother of Choix des 
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élues, was due to her feeling the need for a “rest, a relaxation of the 
matrimonial bond which was pleasant to her, but was a bond” (p. 64). 
This was the kind of feeling to which her husband was thoroughly 
impervious: “Pierre had not understood. He had not understood that 
there need be a vacation from anything, even from the most obvious 
conjugal love, even from happiness.” (p. 80). 

Love is motion, marriage is stability. Love is an ideal, marriage a prac- 
tice. Love is change, marriage is uniformity. The harsher Giraudoux’s in- 
dictment of marriage, the more eloquent his praise of love. One of his early 
heroines, young Suzanne who bears the same first name as Mme Girau- 
doux, while stranded in a desert island of the Pacific, is so deeply 
convinced marriage is but a sham that her dreams of it are more ironical 
than girlish: “All these weddings, on Saturdays, in the church of St. 
Sulpice, all at eleven A.M. sharp, in the twenty-two chapels; and the 
bridegrooms who, on the day before, all had a fresh haircut, and now 
present their shaven necks, seated on twenty-two stools, as if for an 
electrocution .. .” (Suzanne et le Pacifique, p. 185). Yet the only truth 
which Suzanne discovers in her solitary abode is, significantly enough, 
that she is made for love. 

Another of Giraudoux’s maidens, Isabelle, the delightful and chaste 
heroine of Intermezzo, develops this theory one step further. According 
to her, love cannot survive marriage, because marriage entails and 
requires fidelity, and fidelity is never quite possible; Isabelle explains 
why to the Inspector of the Department of Weights and Measures: 
“There are so many intangible things between husband and wife . .. 
Be it only their dreams . . . Be it only their shadows . . . Don’t you ever 
play at setting foot on the shadow of someone you love, at curling up 
in it, at caressing it? .. . There surely will be in my husband's voice a 
tonality which I shall enjoy and which will not be he, and which I shall 
enjoy without telling him. And his eyes? Do you believe, dear Mr. 
Inspector, that I shall always think of my husband when I look at his 
eyes?” (Intermezzo, act Il, sc. 3). 

So go Giraudoux’s unflinching dialectics: unfaithfulness is an unescap- 
able consequence of marriage. But, since the correspondent is not neces- 
sarily a human person, unfaithfulness may assume many forms other than 
technical adultery. Ondine fears from the very moment when she first 
meets her knight-errant that he will eventually deceive her with his 
horse; and Edmée complains that her husband Pierre deceives her with 
the portraits of famous composers which he hangs on the walls of the 
house. This explains an unusual statement which another of Giraudoux’s 
young women makes about the man who loves her: “He does not know 
that the most faithful fiancée can write love letters to another man; that 
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a woman, tied with ropes to her lover, can signal to the tenant across 
the street; that a true wife can deceive her sleeping husband in his own 
bed.” (Cantique des cantiques, sc. 4). Absolute fidelity is a sheer impos- 
sibility. Even Alkmena, the very symbol of love and fidelity, is tricked 
into deceiving her husband, because Jupiter has stated as a universal 
truth that all women are unfaithful and that “Alkmena cannot escape 
this rule.” (act II, sc. 6). 

Men of course are even more inclined to infidelity and more willingly 
unfaithful than women. Not only a cynical playboy like Paris who, 
mocking Hector, the paragon of husbandly virtues, tells him: “You are 
right, there are, in love, some sublime moments: those when you break 
up.” (La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu, act I, sc. 4); but Hans himself, 
the virtuous knight of Ondine, who, when the old fisherman naively tells 
him “I thought that the first rule of knights-errant was to be faithful,” 
replies: “Yes; faithful to adventure” (Ondine, act I, sc. 7). Whereupon 
the unescapable consequence occurs and Hans deceives his wife Ondine. 
Unlike most wives and for special reasons of her own (Hans must die 
if he be convicted of infidelity), Ondine seeks excuses for her husband's 
unfaithfulness: “Often men who deceive their wives love them. Often 
those who deceive are the most faithful . . .”(act III, sc. 5). Aurélie, 
the madwoman of Chaillot, likewise finds excuses for her lover Adolphe 
Bertaut who deceived her and left her sixty years ago, who has been 
dead long since but whom the madwoman still loves and sees: “Of this 
I am sure: You love me. That's what comforted me when you left me. 
He is in Georgette’s arms at the Bullier dance hall, but he loves me. . .” 
(La Folle de Chaillot, p. 164). But these are exceptional cases: Ondine 
is compelled by an emergency, and a madwoman is after all a madwoman. 
Few sane women are prepared under normal circumstances to admit that, 
when their husbands come back at dawn, they thereby give them the 
most convincing evidence of their love. Most wives, on the contrary, 
abide by another of Giraudoux’s aphorisms: “Women’s love has but 
one honor, which consists in believing not in the freedom of men, but 
in their betrayal.” (Combat avec l’ange, p. 27). 

According to Giraudoux, these jealous and narrow-minded women are 
wrong, because the will to be free is finally the most effective reason 
why love cannot generate either fidelity or happiness: fidelity implies 
forsaking one’s freedom, and a wife’s happiness too often depends exclu- 
sively on her husband's fidelity. Yet these shortcomings cannot keep love 
from being the noblest, if not the most attractive, of human privileges. 
Or rather love is a privilege whose only nobility lies in the fact that it is 
exclusively human. In the last page of Bella, an early novel by Giraudoux, 
the old gentleman Fontranges, mourning the deaths of his son and 
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daughter, is so distracted with grief that he succumbs to the enticements 
of Indiana, a professional streetwalker. As he lies in bed with her, 
thinking of his children, Fontranges weeps; and Indiana, either because 
she misinterprets the old gentleman’s tears, or precisely because she 
understands them only too well, tells him: “Ah, brother, sure enough, 
love is not funny.” 

Beyond such a pessimistic conclusion, Giraudoux seems to have 
envisaged two workable compromises capable of solving the fundamental 
contradictions between love conceived as the noblest of human privileges 
and love conceived as a venture fatally leading mankind to unhappiness. 

The first solution is that of wisdom. Love being an ideal, the wise 
are those who agree to let it remain purely virtual, who do not stifle it 
by trying to make it concrete, who are satisfied with a beautiful dream 
and do not insist that it come true. It is the lesson of Eurydice’s myth: 
Orpheus may have his wife, provided he never sees her. According to 
Giraudoux, the failure of love in marriage is but an example of the 
universal impossibility of combining an ideal with reality. Hence his 
obvious partiality to young girls. A girl represents the possibility, the 
potentiality of love, of all loves. Giraudoux’s passion for girls—chiefly 
for those he created himself: Eglantine, Suzanne, Juliette, Isabelle, etc— 
does not proceed from mere sensuousness, from an ogreish hunger for 
young flesh, but rather from his love for all the potentialities which they 
represent, for the infinite promises which they make but which they 
cannot keep. In the most autobiographical of Giraudoux’s novels, Simon 
le pathétique, the hero confesses that what prompts him to love all young 
girls is the thought that something in them is still unfinished and 
therefore potentially infinite: “Only the unmarried girls were attractive 
to me. Only freshness, pride, eagerness, grace were attractive to me... . 
Happy little Copperfield who was granted the right, before he married 
his real wife, to have her as a child, as a sister.” (pp. 57 and 71). 

The second solution is less wise than practical. It consists in respecting 
the fickleness inherent in love; in considering love, as travelers often do, 
an adventure constantly to be renewed. When he was still a young man, 
who already had travelled considerably, Giraudoux illustrated this idea 
with a typical voyager’s image: “When two liners cross one another, 
when all the passengers, leaning over the rail, greet each other with 
gestures, each young man disdains his shipboard flirt for a while and 
smiles at the unknown girls who are returning to the country which he 
is leaving behind him.” (L’Ecole des indifférents, p. 122). Nearly thirty 
years later, the mature Giraudoux pondering over this image of the two 
ships which are side by side for but an instant, saw in it the best allegory 
of the only type of perfect love: the really good love affairs, he thought, 
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are alone those which, because they are, so to speak, abstracted from time 
by their short life, remain close to being pure virtualities. Relating the 
experiences of one of his characters, Frank, the Californian artist, Girau- 
doux develops this odd idea in a passage which rings so true and so 
soberly sincere that it may well serve as the conclusion of this essay: 


He had had a series of lightning affairs, which included dazzlement, 
agreement and farewell, with the women who were fleetingly 
brought abreast of him by a cosmic current opposite to his own. 
When a woman knows that her love affair can last but one second, 
she unconsciously summons forth all of her goodness, her gaiety, 
her assent, and her grace. These angelic creatures, who gave them- 
selves up to Frank through the window panes of railroad cars or 
through the gate of the subway, radiating devotion and fidelity, 
who have neither names nor addresses, who love you without selfish- 
ness and leave you without breaking up; that species of women 
who go in the opposite direction, who step up in the elevator 
when the elevator takes you down; the only ones on whom you 
cannot lay hold, the only ones who do not deceive you; on the 
whole he liked them best. 
(Choix des élues, pp. 188-189). 


GEORGES MAy’s latest volume, an important study of Diderot’s La 
Religieuse, will soon be published. 
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